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| To New York 
State Beekeepers: 


Service from Syracuse 


There is a warehouse full of new, 
clean ROOT QUALITY beekeepers’ 
supplies at Syracuse ready to ship 
the same day your orders are re- 
ceived. Special discounts on large 
quantities. Send us your list! 

If you have not received your 
copy of our 1936 catalog, a request 
on a posteard will bring it. 

Send your old combs and cappings 
to be rendered by us. We pay the 
highest market price for wax—or 
we can have your wax made into 
Root’s famous Three-ply and single- 
ply foundation at very attractive 
prices. Write for our terms. 


A. |. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


We maintain a business 


RESPONSIVE 


constantly to the needs of beekeep- 
ers. Do you seek information? Write 
us. Do you wish to learn beekeeping 
or desire increased knowledge? 
Write us. Do you need new supplies 
and equipment? Root Quality goods 
will prove best. 








Let us quote on your list of supplies. 
Root 1936 bee-supply catalog is free. 
A post card request will bring it. 


Always ready—Always serving. 





A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL 








A COMPLETE SERVICE FOR BEEKEEPERS 





with beekeepers’ 
every order sent to 


Write for 1936 
Catalog. 


us 


MANUFACTURERS COMB FOUNDATION, 


Our comb foundation is made from pure beeswax on an exchange 
basis or for cash....Our hives and frames are made from soft Oregon 
pine and are accurately milled to standard dimensions. 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, HONEY CONTAIN- 
ERS, PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


28 years in the manufacturing business has thoroughly acquainted us 
needs and problems. We give personal attention to 


WILLIAMS BROS. MFG. CO., 5205 S.E. 82d Ave., PORTLAND, ORE. 





COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDERS 


Post Office, Montegut, La. 





A SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURED FROM THE ‘‘WOOD ETERNAL."’ 
A FULL LINE OF BEE SUPPLIES. 
WE SOLICIT THE OPPORTUNITY TO BID FOR YOUR FUTURE REQUIREMENTS. 


APRIL QUEENS, $1.00 EACH, AS LONG AS THEY LAST. 
FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


OPEN FOR ADDITIONAL 800 PACKAGES BOOKING APRIL DELIVERY 


Med Slick (Muiaies (p Po, 


WE GUARANTEE TIDEWATER LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS. 
NO SECOND GROWTH CYPRESS LUMBER. 


PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS 


Telegraph Office, Houma, La. 
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145 Years’ Experience-- | 


‘Lifetime’ Extractor Excels” | 


A large Utah producer 
prefers the “LIFETIME,” 
as stated in the following 
letter: 


‘*T have had 45 years’ ex- / 
perience in honey production 
and wish to say that the 1935 
‘LIFETIME’ extractor is the 
acme of perfection. It exceeds 
by far any other machine on 
the market. 

‘*TIt is quickly and easily ad- 
justed for all speeds. The re- 
versing of the combs at high 
speed is a 40% time saver. The 
construction of the sides of the 
baskets is such that it would be 
impossible to break new combs 
when reversing at high speed. 
We run our extractors at 260 
r.p.m. and reverse at that speed, 
and not one comb was broken 
in the 1935 model extractor. 

‘‘I do not think there is a 
producer who puts an extractor 
to a more dogged test than we 
do. We operate a double outfit 
—two extractors, two uncap- 
ping tanks and two capping dry- 
ers. We operate 20 apiaries of 
about 1200 colonies and pro 
duce approximately 60 tons of 


/ — monton, Utah. 





N. T. SPANGLER & SON, 


SUPERIOR 
WIRED FOUNDATION 


Also plain medium brood and thin super. All with high cell walls and 
natural base angles. Made from pure Western beeswax. Sterilized 
and filtered for your protection. Preferred by better beekeepers. 


We are in the market for Beeswax at highest market price—eash or 


trade. 


SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies / 
FACTORY AT OGDEN, UTAH / 
~l 


Branches at IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO, and LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
oa oS oe eo Oe Oe Ne eh he eh he eS 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of March) 

California Points: Southern California—Most 
colonies are in good condition, with 3 to 5 
frames of brood. Some colonies, however, are 
backward in brood rearing and if oranges or 
come on early it is reported that many 
colonies will not be ready for the flow. Bees are 
working on eucalyptus, pussywillow, chickweed, 
cottonwood and mustard. Sages are making 
good growth as a result of the recent rainfall 
and bees in the desert are building up. Thou- 
sands of colonies are being moved into the or- 
ange groves, some of them from the eucalyptus 
sections, More rain, however, is needed to make 
conditions favorable for a late honey flow from 
either white sage or wild buckwheat. Sales by 
beekeepers in ton lots or more, per Ib., f. 0. b., 
southern California delivery points as follows: 
Orange, white to extra white, 6%c; 1 car white, 
water white, 6%c; some, 7c; light amber, 
6c: sage, water white, 5%-6c; few, 6%-6%c; 


suge 








6%c; 


extra white, 5%-5%c; mostly, 5%c; white, 5- 
5%4c; few, 5%ec; buckwheat-sage, light amber 


to extra light amber, 4%-5c. Beeswax has been 
in good demand with the market firm and of- 
ferings rather light at 18%2-20c; mostly 19-20c; 
few high as 20%ec per Ib., delivered Los An- 
geles. Northern California—Warm, clear weath 
er has prevailed recently. Honey plants are in 
fine condition following the previous heavy 
rains Sees are working on almonds, apricots, 
peaches, plums, chickweed, manzanita, and 
other early plants. Some colonies reported rent- 
ed for pollination in prune orchards at $1.00 
per hive, though others have been placed in 
almond orchards without charge. Colonies ap- 
pear to be in good condition. Supplies remain- 
ing in beekeepers’ hands are light. Sales re- 
ported by beekeepers in ton lots or more, f. o. b. 
northern California delivery points: Extra light 
amber to white thistle, 5 Mixed wild 
flowers, light amber mostly 4%c; amber, 4c 


5c. 


How to Install Package Bees Successfully 


Facts About Bees and Queens 


Get your free copy of this catalog of informa- 
tion. Burleson’s Free Booklet will help you with 
many of your problems. Write to 


THOS. C. BURLESON 


Box 450. Colusa, California. 





Yancy Hustler 


PACKAGES AND QUEENS 
THEY GET THE HONEY 
FOR EARLY SHIPMENT 


STANDARD PRICES 


Caney Valley Apiaries 


BOX 1147 BAY CITY, TEXAS 





per lb. Only limited stocks of beeswax remains 
in beekeepers’ hands. The market is firm with 
good yellow wax bringing 19-21c per lb. f. o. b 
California delivery points. 

Pacific Northwest: West of Cascades—Brood 
rearing is several weeks late owing to the cold 
weather in February, though brood increases 
rapidly during the occasional warm days that 
bees are able to fly. Rain has fallen frequently 
enough recently so that bees have been kept in 
the hives on many recent days. Filberts, wil 
lows ,apricots, chickweed, manzanita, mustard, 
wild turnip and choke cherries are all in 
bloom; but cold weather has held back dand 
lions. Some colonies are being rented for polli 
nation of apricots, peaches and pears at $1.50 
$2.00 per colony, but many orchardists are un 
willing to pay rental for bees used in orchards 
in this way. Losses in different sections vary 
widely. East of Cascades—In the Yakima Val 
ley bees are bringing in pollen and building up 
rapidly. Some colonies started brood rearing 
in January but were forced to stop because of 
cold weather in February which caused heavy 
losses of weak colonies. It is reported that 
beekeepers are planning to increase their colo 


nies considerably this season. Sales reported 
extracted alfalfa-sweet clover, large lots, 7c 
small lots, 74%c; small pails, 8%-8%c per lb 
Further east in the area bees are just begin 


ning to work on alder and other early pollen 
sources. The winter was unusually severe and 
winter losses will run high. 
Summary—Temperatures during the past two 
weeks have fluctuated, but have generally been 
unseasonably high in nearly all sections of the 
country. Snow cover has melted except in the 
northern states and in a portion of the moun 
tain area. Bees have been able to fly over most 


WANTED—Rietsche foundation press. Har 
greaves, 316 Chicamauga, Knoxville, Tenn. 


——California Superior Quality— 
Italian Package Bees and Queens 


Write at once for information. Book your 
order now for prompt shipment. 


AL WINN, - 
Petaluma, Calif. 


Italians -- Caucasians 


We are all set for the season and ready 
to supply your needs in queens and pack- 
age bees. 

Queens—75c. 2-lb. package, complete, 
$2.45; 3-lb. package, complete, $3.15. 

Purely mated (desert reared) queens, 
$2.00 each. 


Home Office, Tehachapi, Cal. 
Shipping Office, Ripon, Cal. 


Progressive Apiaries 


J. A. Schlotthauer, Prop. 


Rt. 2, Box 161. 
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of the country except the northern border, and 
beekeepers have been able to secure some idea 
of winter losses. Winter losses in most sections 
have been higher than normal, even in yards 
where colonies were packed; and in unpacked 
colonies losses have been exceptionally heavy, 
ranging 50-80 per cent in many yards which 
were not given attention in the fall. Pollen and 
some nectar are being secured as far north as 
Illinois, Kansas, and Utah, with bees working 
on many blossoms in the Pacific Northwest. The 
winter losses in many yards will be replaced 
with package bees. Many package bee shippers 
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are now booked to capacity for April, but are 
taking orders for May delivery. Stocks of hon- 
ey in producing areas are extremely light, but 
beekeepers seem to be purchasing from others 
to a greater extent than ever before, in many 
cases buying honey in distant states where it is 
more plentiful or cheaper in price, On the whole 
the market trend is upward, but because of ap 
proaching new honey the market for old crop 
stock in central California is a trifle weaker. 
Comb honey is in extremely light supply ev- 
erywhere. The market for beeswax continues to 
strengthen. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in March we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you now expect 
the remainder of the 1935 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1936 crop is ready for 
market? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you think it will be? 2. At what 
price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality 
during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 
4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 
5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, 
fair, or rapid. 6. What is the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your local- 
ity as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of 
the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and the supply 
of stores? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the per cent of winter loss to date (if any) in your 
locality? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated as follows: 


1935 Cond, Cond. 
hold- Large lots. To grocers. To retailers. Move- honey of Winter 

State. Reporter. over. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. plants. colo. loss. 
SE-Ala. (H. C. Short).... 0.. ; ‘ ..$.60.. ..Fair ..100..100.. 1 
EC-Ala. (J. M. Cutts).... 0.. 007% 55 .65.. .Fair .100..110.. 1 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay).... . Oo 70 S68. ..Fair .100..100.. 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews). 06% ‘ .62.. .16..Rapid 30.. 80.. 15 
S-Calif. (G. Larinan) ... he .50.. an c. ..Fair S6... 6.. 
C-Oalif. (F. J. Edwards).. — — .48.. 8.50.. .65.. .18..Fair 100..100.. 8 
SE-Colo. (O. E. Adcock)... 0.. .06% .45.. 3.00.. .55.. .15..Pair Je... Fs... & 
E-Conn. (A. Latham) _ “ie we<< GEO+ cian a Fair 100.. a 
8-Fla (0. C. Cook)...... oe .45.. , aes Fair 100..100.. 10 
C-Fla. (H. Hewitt) ..... Bia x =f 50... .665.. ..Fair 100 90.. 5 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder).... 0.. .06% 50. .65.. ..Fair 100. .100 2 
E-Ida. (R. R. Isbell).... -. 06% , = o« ane 18..Slow 100 95. 4 
NO-Ill. (A. L. Kildow).... 06% .50.. oo Css sie ee 80 70 15 
NO-Ind. (T. C. Johnson)... 0 “ .50.. 3.00.. .60.. .18..Fair 100 a» ae 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller)... 0.. .48 3.00.. .60.. .15..Fair 100 75.. 25 
W-Ia. (E. G. Brown)..... as a va : co dean Fair .100 7%.. 
NE-Kans. (J. F. Garner)... 0 05% .. .5O.. 3.50.. .65.. .20..Fair ..125..100.. 15 
S-La. (E. O. Davis)...... 0.. ee .45 as Mas ..Fair 100.. 90.. 2 
N-Me. (O. B. Griffin).... 0.. 4.50.. .. .80..Fair 95.. 95. 
0-Md. (S. G. Orocker, Jr.) 10.. .60 4.00.. .75.. .25..Slow 100 80.. 15 
N-Mick. (I. D. Bartlett)... 0.. ate .65.. .20..Fair 100. .100.. 
E-Mich. (L. 8S. Griggs.... 0.. ea .45.. .60.. .15..Fair 100.. 75.. 35 
0-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0.. .07% ea “es Fair 100 90.. 10 
E-Minn. (F. W. Ray).... 0.. .07.. ATH .63.. Fair 100 85 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 0.. .07% oo ee ‘in ..Fair 75.. 
E-Neb. (J. H. Wagner)... 0.. .07.. 3.00.. .50.. 3.60.. .69.. .20..Fair 80.. 85. 5 
W-Nev. (G. G. Schweis).. _ .32 2.25.. .40.. .15..Fair .100..100.. 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 0.. : .100. 21 
NW-N. Y. (G. B. Howe).. a - ae .60 20..Fair 100. .100 
0-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser).... SS ae . ..Fair 100 65 5 
NW-N. C. (0. 8S. Baumgarner) 0. . on — .90.. .25..Slow 100. .100 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin)... ae ia aaa .90.. .20..Fair 100.. 80.. 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousineau) .. 07% 45. 56.. Good 80.. 
W-Ohio. (F. Leininger)... 0.. .07.. , ; : Fair 100 90.. 10 
N-Ohio. (J. F. Moore).... 0.. ae 50. “—. * 18..Fair 90 80 30 
0-Ohio. (RB. D. Hiatt).... es .55 3.50. -70.. .20..Fair 120.. 80. 20 
NO-Okla. (0. F. Stiles)... 0.. is on’ aes . 65 .18..Fair 85.. 80.. 10 
0-Okla. (C. A. Baltzley).. 0.. .07.. 2.25.. eo BTS... .20..Fair 80.. 60 27 

-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) .. 10.. - o« das . 65. Fair .. 7 on 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gillham)... 15.. .70.. 4.00..1.00. 2 Fair es Tee 
W-S. 0. (E. S. Prevost) .. ne .60 90. ..Fair 100.. 80.. 50 
0-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan). 0.. = .. .75.. .20..Slow 90.. 90.. 2 
C-Tex. (T. A. Bowden)... 0.. a .45.. 5a ae Fair .. 75..100.. 8 
8-Tex. (J. N. Mayes).... 5.. .06.. :. ™/ 50. Fair a... © 
8-Tex. (H. B. Parks).... 0.. .03.. 85.. AT .Fair ..100..100.. 0 
W-Vt. (P. Orane)........ 0. ‘ os .90 .25..Rapid.. is a 
C-Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton) 0.. Me... 50. ..Fair ..100..100 2 
N-W. Va. (W.C. Griffith)... ; .55.. .16..Slow ..125.. 60.. 50 
SE-Wis. (N. E. France).. 0.. me .50.. .12..Slow ee i 
N-Wyo. (E. O, Reed).... 0.. A5.. 55... Fair 75.. 75.. 40 
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30 and 50-Fr. Radial Honey Extractors 


WITH FRICTION ADJUSTER 
AND 3-SPEED CONTROL 


FROM USERS: 


‘*‘My Woodman 50-frame Radial handles ex- 
tracting combs as fast as an expert can uncap 
with a power knife. We run 50 frames every 20 
to 25 minutes. We are pleased with the per- 
payee of the extractor. Frank Beach, Burley, 
owa 





FRICTION ADJUSTER~ 35 SDEEDS 
FRICTION ORIVES, _ pea~ 





‘*You are right when you say that the opera- 
tor of a Woodman Radial can get any speed 
required by the proper use of the 3-speed con- 
trol. Chas. S. Engle, Thief River Falls, Minn.’’ 


‘*‘The 50-frame Radial is a great extractor. 
I am well pleased with the work it did this 
year. J. Caleb Pepper, Sidney, Ohio.’’ 

‘*‘We have 2 or your 50-frame Radials, one 
here and one in Iowa. The chances are that we 
will buy another next year, all 50-frame Rad- 
_ By G. H, Cale, Hamilton, Ill., Dadant & 

ons. 


A. G. Woodman Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MIOH., U. 8. A. 
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Robinson Has 
Done It Again 


Done what? Why, reduced 
prices on comb foundation, 


pure zinc galvanized. Hors 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence; 
Poultry and Lawn Fene_, Steel 
Posts, — Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 21 Muncie, indiana. 








that’s what. 





And right at a time when the price of 
beeswax is on the upward trend. 

This reduction is made possible by 
new and improved machinery and equip- 
ment. 

However, owing to recent increases in 
the price of wax, it may not be possible 
to maintain these reduced prices on foun- 
dation for any great length of time, 
While I have quite a good supply of wax 
purchased at the lower prices prevailing 
last season, when this supply is exhaust- 
ed it will be necessary to raise the price 


DEALERS 
ATTENTION 


We have a special proposition of inter- 





of foundation in keeping with the higher 
price of wax. 

So get your order in at once while these 
low prices prevail. 

Weed Process foundation, 
made only of pure, light color- 
ed, filtered beeswax. 

All grades—plain, wired, and thin sec- 
tion. All standard sizes. Special sizes 
made to order. 

Reduced rates on making up your own 
wax into foundation. Wax taken in trade 
if desired. Old comb and cappings ren- 
dered. Send for complete price list. 


E. 8. ROBINSON 
MAYVILLE, NEW YORK 


























est to all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 


[Quali Poot } 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 
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MUTH’S 


Quantity and Early Order Discounts 


For the month of April, we will allow these big discounts. If you not have 
our 1936 catalog, write for it today. 





ae. , SCC ee 25% Discount 
ee pele no LURE E EE 23% Discount 
ihe LE 20% Discount 
A, Sree rere 15% Discount 
PE kid cceancckceccncee 10% Discount 
Up to $25.00 order............. 5% Discount 


Terms—Cash with order. Discounts do not apply on prices of tin or glass con- 
tainers, books or bees. 

F. O. B. Cincinnati. No discount on Banner Brand Supplies. On larger orders, 
write for prices. 

Your honey or wax traded for bee supplies. Tell us what you have. We can 
usually allow more for it when taken out in bee supplies. 

We guarantee our supplies to please you in every respect. “Acme” Brand is 
the equal to the best and “Banner” Brand superior to the rest. 


The Fred W. Muth Co., 229 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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| Lotz Sections Thin Super 
"OBTAINABLE 


me ew breakage with LOTZ SEC- Fou ndation 


Oval V-grooves fold square and stay 
rigid. 

Perfect dovetails make oe oy Made on 
These dovetails are perfect even to be- 
ing absolutely smooth, NEW 1936 MILLS 

LOTZ SECTIONS have an unrivaled pol- 
ish which is smoother, brighter and 
glossier than that of any other make. 








| Proof of preference for a certain prod- —Thinnest Possible Base. 
uct lies in the demand shown for that Hi , 
product, and —High Heavy Walls 
‘| MILLIONS OF LOTZ SECTIONS ARE Correct Base angle. 


SOLD EVERY YEAR. 
Comb honey is ‘‘the natural sweet.’’ It 




















deserves the preference, yet, this year, : 

} all reports state that ‘hove ie not Made of white, unbleached wax 
enough comb honey on the market to rich with fragrant wax aroma. 

| satisfy the demand. 

| WHAT ARE YOU GOING TO DO A worthy base for the hives’ finest 

| ABOUT IT? product—comb honey. 

Ih There is no need to ignore the public 

preference for comb honey, so let us Bees prefer it in actual test. 

) PRODUCE MORE COMB HONEY IN K 

q 

THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 
August Lotz Company 








r 
~~ 
——~ 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 














COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA \ 
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Ride ‘Em, Honeyboy! 


A hundred miles, three hundred miles, a thousand miles—it makes little 
difference. Those frames of Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation will take it. 


No sag, no buckle, no big patches of drone comb—worker comb from top 
to bottom and from side to side. The hooks of steel hold the combs for mile 
after mile of the roughest hauling. 


So, ride ’em, Honeyboy! Crimp-wired Foundation will get you there for a 
crop and back again. 


Ae 


go Rey 
eSeS 
OSG 
Wa 


WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR FOUNDATION BUYING 
CONSIDER WHAT THIS MEANS TO YOU. 


sul + iy 
{arp - 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 


cea) 0 
eis ad EXPERT BEEKEEPERS 
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Package Bees for Manitoba 


L. T. FLOYD 
Secretary Manitoba Beekeepers’ Association 








Fifteen Years’ 
Experience 
on Receiving 


End of Ship- 
ping Bees 


One hundred packages of bees as they appear at the start. Notice there 
are no leaves on the trees. Snow still shows in the bush. 


If you turn to the map of Canada 
and view the extent of the entire Do- 
minion, you will see almost in the cen- 
ter a small division, or province, in the 
form of a keystone. This is the province 
of Manitoba in whose interests I have 
devoted my time for the past fifteen years. 
The development of beekeeping during 
that period is tied up with package bees. 
Every time we say honey, every time we 
hold a loeal or provincial convention, or 
field day, the most interesting subjects on 
the program are directly related to pack- 
age bees. 

We, however, are not entirely depend- 
ent on package bees. Some large opera- 
tors have good bee cellars, or packing 
cases for outside wintering, who buy only 
a few packages to experiment with, but 
we also have whole districts which kill 
thousands of colonies in the fall and re- 


place in the spring. In 1935, this little 
province bought nearly half of the pack- 
age bees coming into Canada. The figures 
in round numbers were $87,000. We get 
these figures from the Customs Depart- 
ment. We do not guess at them. 

In 1922-23 nearly all importations came 
in nucleus form with from one to three 
combs of honey and brood. This was con 
venient for the beginner, provided the 
queen was loose among the bees and lay- 
ing eggs, but a delusion and a snare if 
the queen was caged, because queen cells 
were made during the trip North and 
when the queen in the cage was released 
the bees killed her and the queens hatch- 
ing later were worthless. Then, later, a 
few packages without brood began to ar- 
rive. The bees in these packages were 
eaged in wooden boxes with saw cuts in 
the sides to allow for ventilation. When 
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these arrived we were not sure whether 
there were bees in them or not, as knots 
some times fell out of the boards and 
some times the wood shrunk sufficiently 
to allow the bees to crawl out of the saw 
cuts, so an empty box was all we received, 
and we did not know this until the pack- 
age was opened. 

Later the screened boxes now in use 
came into being but were of every con- 
ceivable shape and size. In late years 
these have been pretty well standardized 
which is a great improvement. 

To go back to the nucleus: These were 
found in too many cases to carry disease. 
The high express rate, because of the in- 
creased weight, made the cost prohibitive 
but because of the first-named difficulty, 
our association asked the Department of 
Agriculture at Ottawa to prohibit the im- 
portation of bees on combs. This was done 
almost immediately. At once there was a 
hue and ery from the shippers of bees on 
combs. It has not yet died down com- 
pletely. Personally, I believe that was a 
very valuable move for all concerned. 

For many years candy made up the 
lunches for bees on the trip North, and 
what a fight and almost endless discussion 
we had when we found a few shipments 
coming in on sugar syrup and in much 
better condition. 


Scale Inspection Recommended 

There is one suggestion I would like to 
make at this point, and that is, that a 
scale inspector should visit and inspect 
regularly the scales used by package 
shippers. There is a great variation in the 
weight of the bees in the so-called two 
and three pound packages. I know from 
experience that scales continually moved 
around are difficult to keep adjusted and 
some sort of inspection would go a long 
way to right this matter. 


Transportation 

There are three principal difficulties 
met with in transportation. 

First—the product is very perishable. 

Second—the shipping season is so short 
that when it is over we have only begun 
to study the problems, and by another 
year we have to start all over again. 

Third—-Expressmen have certain well 
defined rules for hauling goods in which 
bees do not well fit. 

‘The express people are strong on the 
soliciting end as the report of the recent 
Southern Convention indicates when they 
say there were four express men at that 
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convention. We have 300 or more receiv- 
ers of package bees and in our northern 
conventions we never see an express man. 
As one of our directors stated recently, it 
is like the farm implement business. An 
agent comes out to sell you a plow ora 
binder. He is a wonderful chap to meet, 
but when the next man comes to deliver 
the binder and make out the notes, this is 
quite a different matter. However, they 
are a part of a system and must follow 
the rules. 

When so many bee shipments arrived 
dead in 1934, an investigation showed that 
the losses occurred before the bees reach- 
ed Minneapolis. This was in the days when 
we had the heavy loss of bees. We in the 
North suffer because the great city of 
Chicago lies halfway between our source 
of supply and point of delivery. Then, 
too, the express business in the States 
is handled by one company, so there is no 
competition. 

If you take the report of Prof. Robin- 
son of the Bee Shippers’ Federation and 
take the figures for Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba and add to these the Minnesota 
and North Dakota business you can read- 
ily see that over half the package bees 
sold in the Southern States in April and 
May pass between Chicago and Minneap- 
olis, and in times of congestion th. cars 
must be loaded to the roof. This undoubt- 
edly is a difficult problem for all con- 
cerned. 

Express Rates Far Too High 

The rates are so high that a two-pound 
package of bees valued at $2.08%4 costs, 
in small lots, more than half the value for 
express charges; in 100 package lots, 60 
to 80 cents a package. Thus, for bees to 
the value of $87,000, the receivers paid 
in addition express charges around $40,000 
for this province alone. 


Trucking Bees 


The high rate of express charges makes 
it attractive to truck bees and apparently 
there are other inducements, The man in 
the North trucks in his bees because he 
thinks he can save money by so doing. 
He has the truck and it is a slack season. 
The trip to young men is an adventure as 
they see a lot of new country at a nice 
time of year. Gasoline prices are very 
low in the States and the highways are 
good. 

If we take a glance into the future it is 
not a wild guess to predict that many of 
our large producers, and by that I mean 
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men with 200 or 300 colonies, will shake 
the bees from their hives up here about 
the last of October and carry them in 
light packages to the South where they 
will spend the winter; then in late April 
bring the bees North and thus cut out 
winter. In this province much publicity 
has been given the story of a new inven- 
tion in the form of a carburetor that will 
se feed gasoline into a car that it will 
make 200 miles on a gallon of gasoline. If 
this invention is as good as described we 
may all be following along with the wild 
geese and other Southern visitors if man 
made laws do not prevent. 

One man speaking at the Manitoba con- 
vention this year reported that after his 


further food. He thus went South, had his 
load well fed and came half-way home, 
then unloaded and fed again. By this 
method be kept the weight of his load 
down to the minimum and also did not 
have bees drowned by sugar syrup spilled 
over them. He plans to repeat again in 
1936. 

The trucking of package bees should 
not be attempted by anyone who under- 
stands only the operation of the truck, as 
some have lenrned through bitter experi- 
ence. At least one person on the truck 
should have a good working knowledge of 
bees and bee behavior. There is another 
risk where trucks are operated day and 
night; a moment’s loss of control by a 

sleepy driver may prove dis- 











astrous. The bulk of the 
shipments, however, _ still 
come by express and there 
was great improvement in 
the handling of the business 
in 1935 over 1934. 
Supersedure of Queens 
Besides the 
transportation, we have the 
matter of queen supersedure. 
I believe that some careful 
preparation beforehand will 
eliminate much of this trou- 
ble. For our own packages 


problem of 


we reserve sufficient combs 
of honey. We prefer combs 
from brood nests that have 
honey in the corners rather 





Ready for the start North. 


losses in 1934 he decided that if he were 
to stay in the bee business he would have 
to get bees some other way than by ex- 
press. He took his truck and went to Mis- 
sissippi with a load of empty packages to 
be filled. The allowance of 20 cents each 
on 600 packages more than paid for the 
gas and oil. He made the trip from the 
South to Minneapolis in 70 hours and got 
home next day with his shipment 100 per 
cent alive. He is a large operator and for 
1936 has a truckload of 600 threes ordered 
for April 25, and 550 twos for April 27. 
Another trucker said that he was wor- 
ried over the traffic regulation that barred 
loads over three tons including the weight 
of the truck. He experimented the year 
before by filling packages with bees and 
feeding them full of sugar syrup and 
found they would live for a week without 


than combs entirely full. 
We reserve the equivalent 
of two full combs for each 
two-pound package of bees. We have our 
queens all come in dry cages without 
attendants or candy, and securely fas- 
tened into the The thinner the 
queen cages the better we like them. We 
remove the cork or metal end from the 
eages and daub some honey from the 
combs into the hole in the queen cage, and 
if it is partially granulated this is better 
than liquid. We press the combs up tight- 
ly against the cage and know that the 
queen will be released without further 
attention. We then look only at the hive 
entrance until the weather is nice and 
warm and pollen coming in. If a dead 
queen is noticed at the entrance that hive 
is marked and later examined on the first 
fine day as there may still be a queen 
among the bees. Last year we had a ship- 
ment of fifty packages hived on April 25. 


cages. 
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They were not examined until May 18, 
and every queen was on the job. If the 
queen cages are thin no comb will be 
built between the combs. I do not claim 
that this plan will make good queens out 
of worthless ones, but it will save the 
lives of good ones. 

This year more orders than ever are 
being placed for packages. While wheat 
crops are destroyed by rust and other 
crops by drouth and insects we find bees 
will yield a more dependable crop than 
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anything else produced from land. The de. 
mand for bees will continue until the ag- 
ricultural prospect is brightened by a few 
years of good crops in other lines. 

Winnipeg, Canada. 

| Mr. Floyd has had a very large ex- 
perience in receiving thousands upon 
thousands of package bees. This article 
should be read carefully by the beekeep- 
ers as well as the package shippers. Truck- 
ing bees is becoming more and more com- 
mon.—Editor. ] 








J. G. Jessup. 


The question regarding the replacement 
of queens asked by Eleanor J. Neale, Feb- 
ruary page 101, is a good one. 
Whether a good answer can be given is 
another question. Many of us would like 
to know how to tell a failing queen before 
she fails, but who can? Perhaps “feminine 
intuition” can devise a successful proced- 
ure. 

The orthodox recommendation is for 
wholesale requeening of all colonies every 
year, or at least every two years. This 
should be done in the month of August in 
this latitude, as this permits time for the 
rearing of young bees for winter, and a 
break in brood rearing at the close of the 
clover flow is of little consequence. We do 
not follow, this method for several rea- 
sons. First, we do not have time during 
August to lift the honey crop off and 
search through enormously populous colo- 
nies for the old queen. Second, it requires 
considerable eash outlay to replace even 
one-half the queens each year, and third, 
we have found that some queens intro- 
duced in the summer will need to be re- 
placed the following spring. While some 
queens may live four or five years, others 
die or become useless in a few months. 

Spring Requeening Practiced 

Spring introduction of queens has grad- 
ually been developed from the practice of 
building up the number of colonies with 


issue, 


Spring Requeening 


J. G. JESSUP 


The How, When, and Where of Keeping 
Apiaries Queen-right by Reservoir Method 


increase made by dividing old colonies. At 
first we had only a few extra queens, They 
were used to such good advantage that 
finally the practice was adopted of put- 
ting in all young queens during the spring. 
Now we order each winter about one-third 
as many queens as we have colonies. These 
are first used to fill up the empty hives by 
making increase. Each fall a number of 
weak and queenless colonies are found. 
No attempt is made to build up or to win- 
ter such colonies if they are found 
after July 15. They are united with good 
colonies. As a result about 10 per cent of 
our hives are empty in the fall. Winter 
usually takes its toll of about 5 per cent. 
Winter loss is largely due to poor queens 
queens that did not rear enough young 
bees in the fall to survive the winter. 
About thirty-five queens are taken to a 
yard of 100 colonies some time during the 
last half of April. About 15 of these are 
used for inerease to replace the fall and 
spring loss. The other 20 queens are intro- 
duced to two-frame nuclei, or queen reser- 
voirs, as we call them. These are made 
by placing a hive body on top of the in- 
ner cover of any hive. A small block is 
used to close the bee escape hole in the 
inner cover so the nucleus placed on top 
has no connection whatever with the col- 
ony below, but does derive some heat 
from it. The hive body containing the nu- 
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cleus is pushed far enough back to provide 
an entrance at the rear but not at the 
front. This entrance is further reduced by 
nailing a cleat on the back of the inner 
cover, allowing an opening about 1”x%” 
to conserve heat and discourage robbing. 
The metal cover completes the nucleus. 
They may have to be handled a few times 
before they are needed, but it makes an 
excellent place to introduce and keep a 
young queen without extra equipment. 
The queen goes into a colony before the 
honey flow is over and the hive body may 
be used as a super for surplus honey. 

During the heavy laying season of May 
and June many queens go bad. Our queen 
reservoirs are insurance for these failing 
queens and it is surprising how rapidly 
they are needed. We do not kill queens as 
long as they show satisfactory produc- 
tion of brood. 

Colonies to be Requeened 

Queens are promptly introduced into 
colonies that may be listed under four 
headings: 

1, Colonies that have drone laying 
queens. 

2. Colonies that show their queen is 
failing by the small amount of brood 
which they have in comparison with other 
colonies of equal strength. 

3. Colonies that show their queen is 
failing by the presence of supersedure 
queen cells. Supersedure cells can usual- 
ly be easily distinguished from swarming 
eells because colonies that are starting to 
supersede their queens build two or three 
cells well up on the combs, near the cen- 
ter of the brood nest, usually on the sides 
of the combs. Swarm cells are usually 
more numerous and along the edges of the 
combs. 

4. Colonies that for 
found entirely queenless. 
A Successful Introducing Method 

From the last of April until the 10th 
of June, when our honey flow usually be- 
gins, we want a queen in every hive that 
will lay from 1000 to 2000 eggs per day. 
When a colony has a queen that fails it 
is all important that she be replaced at 
once with a laying queen. This is where 
our queen reservoirs come in. These 
frames of brood and bees with their queen 
are slipped right into the colony as séon 
as the failing queen is discovered and re- 
moved. The precaution is taken to see 
that the queen is between the frames of 
the nucleus to provide for her protection. 
When this new queen comes to the colony, 


any reason are 
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laying, established and protected by her 
own bees, she is almost always accepted. 
In fact, we consider it one of the surest 
ways of successful introduction to old 
colonies. This gives the colony that has 
started down hill a boost toward the big, 
strong colony needed to bring in a good 
crop of honey. If queens have to be or- 
dered, or even introduced by the ordinary 
cage method, several thousand potential 
workers are lost and it usually means that 
the colony will be built up on the honey 
flow and not for it. The result is a colony 
prepared for winter but with no surplus. 

This system allows the natural super- 
sedure of some queens during the honey 
flow. It results in some hybrids but they 
are excellent producers and the continual 
introduction of young queens of a pure 
strain keeps the yard in good condition. 
This method may not be better or result 
in larger crops than when fall requeening 
is practiced. Very probably it will not. 
We offer it as a solution of keeping the 
number of hours of labor per colony at a 
minimum. With present honey prices, la- 
bor costs must be kept as low as possible. 
We believe that this method and time of 
queen introduction has helped us to pro- 
duce honey at current prices and still 
show a profit. 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

[This article will bear careful reading 
because it suggests a method of requeen- 
ing other than doing all the work in the 
fall or late summer. The method Mr. 
Jessup describes of introducing was given 
to the public many years ago by Arthur 
C. Miller. It is rather surprising that it 
has not been used more. During the active 
season or when bees are gathering honey 
it works. It is a simple way to replace 
failing queens. 

The difficulty of finding the queens 
when the colonies are populous, and the 
cost of queens to take the place of the 
old ones can be successfully met by the 
Demuth plan of requeening without de- 
queening, described in the two last edi- 
tions of the A B C and X Y Z of Bee Cul- 
ture under that head. There is no hunting 
of old queens. Queen cells are given to 
food chambers set off on separate stands 
by the side of the old stand. After the 
crop is removed, these food chambers that 
now have laying queens are set on top of 
the parent colony and the work of re- 
queening is done. In the great majority of 
eases the old queen is automatically super- 
seded by the young one.—Editor. ] 
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Honeybees for the Orchard 


PROF. W. E. DUNHAM 
Beekeeping Extension Specialist in Ohio 
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Fig. 1.—Various types and sizes of colonies on 
which flight studies were taken at the Ohio State 
University. 


Experimental evidence presented by re- 
search workers classifies orchard fruits as 
belonging to a group of plants which are 
in no way benefited by wind in their pol- 
lination, but because of the moist type of 
pollen which they produce are largely de- 
pendent upon insects for pollination. 
Many of our commercial varieties of fruits 
are self-sterile, thus requiring cross polli- 
nation to insure a profitable crop. A no- 
table example of this is seen in apple or- 
chards where all commercial varieties are 
considered self-sterile. While an abun- 
dance of pollinating insects are beneficial 
to all self-fertile fruits and in many cases 
essential, they are indispensible to those 
fruits that are self-sterile. 


Natural Pollinating Insects 

A common question among fruit growers 
is, can one depend upon natural pollinat- 
ing insects other than honeybees to insure 
adequate pollination in orchards? Of the 
various groups of natural pollinating in- 
sects, of which solitary bees, bumblebees 
and flies are the most important, many are 
practically valueless as pollinators while 
some of the others within the groups are 
of questionable value. The extent of 
wasteland surrounding orchards, the phys- 
ical character of the soil, drainage, and 
whether the orchard is in sod or clean cul- 
ture, influences greatly the abundance and 
distribution of some of our most impor- 
tant pollinating insects within orchard 
areas. Even though a large insect popula- 





To Secure Normal Yields of 
Fruit Honeybees Must be in 
Orchards During Blooming 


Period for Pollination 


tion may be built up by fall, a high mor- 
tality usually occurs during the winter 
period. Under very unfavorable weather 
conditions during the winter mortality 
may be as high as 85 to 95 per cent. 

Because of the many factors during the 
summer period that will influence the ex- 
tent of insect population at the close of 
the fall period and also the high mortal- 
ity among insects during the winter pe- 
riod, there is a resulting lack of uniform- 
ity in the numbers of natural pollinating 
insects from year to year which places a 
distinct limitation on these insects as de- 
pendable pollinators of orchard fruits. 

Another important factor often over- 
looked in the control of injurious insects 
by means of poisonous sprays is that these 
sprays are equally effective in reducing 
beneficial insects among which natural 
pollinating. insects represent a distinct 
economic group. 

To ascertain the relative abundance of 
natural pollinating insects in 1935, insects 
were collected in four Ohio orchards. See 
Table I. Only the essential features regard- 
ing the table will be discussed. With the 
exception of Orchard A, which was of sod 
mulch, all orchards were of the clean cul- 
ture type. The scarcity of natural pollin- 
ating insects in these orchards is shown 
in the table. In Orchards A, B, and D, the 
honeybee population was from wild bees 
in trees or from hive bees in the near vi- 
cinity of the orchard. Although data are 
incomplete, field notes show that one- 
eighth of a mile southeast of Orchard A, 
3 colonies were located; 2 miles north of 
Orchard B there were 25 colonies; and 2 
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miles northeast of Orchard D there were 
20 colonies. The orchardist in charge of 
Orchard C had rented colonies of bees 
which were distributed throughout the or- 
chard at the approximate rate of 1 colony 
per acre. This survey on pollinating in- 
sects shows that even in the orchards 
where honeybee colonies were not rented, 
honeybees performed the bulk of pollinat- 
ing activity and natural pollinating in- 
sects can be classed as a minor and un- 
dependable group as far as numbers are 
concerned. Assuming that there are bon- 
eybees within flying range of the orchard, 
at high temperatures, the honeybees com- 
ing in from outlying territory may carry 
on considerable pollinating activity. 
However, the fruit-blooming period is 
often characterized by low temperatures 
and other unfavorable weather conditions, 
making it unsafe to depend upon honey- 
hees coming in from outlying territory to 
perform adequate pollination. A notable 
example of this occurred in Orchard A, 
which was comprised of 15 acres. At the 
low average temperature for the day of 
57.1° F. there were only 4.88 honeybees 
per hour, although 3 colonies of honey- 
hees were located one-eighth of a mile 
from the orchard. 

The practice of placing bees in orchards 
to insure adequate pollination under ad- 
verse weather conditions is, rapidly be- 
coming an accepted practice among pro- 
gressive commercial orchardists. Honey- 
bees are supplied to the orchardist either 
in the form of overwintered colonies, or 
package bees from the South. 


The Minimum Standard for Overwintered 
Colonies 

Experimental studies on the various 

types and strength of colonies show that 
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it is the strong overwintered colonies and 
strong package bee colonies that send out 
the greatest amount of bees during cool 
weather. A comparison of the amount of 
bee flight from overwintered colonies 
with that of package-bee colonies of 
corresponding strength shows the supe- 
riority of overwintered colonies. Under 
adverse weather conditions the necessity 
of having strong colonies can not be over- 
emphasized as it is such colonies that send 
out a measurable amount of flight for ef- 
fective pollination. 

Overwintered colonies should contain 
approximately 5 pounds of bees and 6 or 
more frames of brood at the beginning of 





Pig. 2.—The ‘‘Special Orchard Package’’ of the 
five-pound size. Excessive clustering occurred at 
temperatures above 80° F. The entrance was 
2¥ inches in diameter, but was reduced some- 
what by the zinc queen excluder covering it. 


the fruit blooming period. The weight of 
bees can be determined approximately in 
a single-story 10-frame hive by removing 
the cover of the hive; at about 65° F. 


TABLE I — SURVEY OF POLLINATING INSECTS ON ORCHARD BLOOM — 1935 








a Hymenoptera Diptera S23 . ‘ 
Sz z wn ‘ s=<s Ss F4 
a : _o a x © we H+ E 
wee 62, s& ee oa SERED 6, a 
7 s™& 725 2rd 25 » gssse Ss Be . 
a cu —°? ®S cS cs = so = ¥%s 
2 = f&e st ess 55 A= seat e so eS 
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3 Oo 2 asi <8 O66 ai <«adle «5 3 
St.8* FF. 
4/30 A 8 1.37 1.50 0 1.5 4.38 4.88 Max.—62 5-6 
Min. —52 miles 
72 8 
4/25 B 8 25 2.50 0 1.63 4.38 48.65 Max.—79 2 
Min, —60 miles 
‘ 64.5° F 
9/8 C 8 .63 3.25 0 .88 4.76 132.0 Max.——71 2% 
Min. —56 miles 
. 74.0° F. 
5/9 D 7 1.86 57 57 1.00 4.00 20.29 Max.—80 3 
Min. —64 miles 
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Fig. 3.—An ideal fruit crop in quality and quantity made possible 
by the use of honeybees and good orchard management. 


there should be enough bees in the hive to 
cover all the frames. If the colony is in a 
single-story hive at the beginning of the 
fruit blooming period, it is highly desir- 
able that a shallow or a deep extracting 
super be supplied to the colony. This will 
furnish adequate brood-rearing and stor- 
age space. By supplying this additional 
room, the bees are stimulated to greater 
activity and consequently are of greater 
pollinating value to the orchardist. Colo- 
nies in two-story hives are usually strong- 
er in bees and frequently need a third hive 
body for expansion during fruit bloom. 
Research work has demonstrated be- 
yond doubt the necessity of having strong 
colonies for effective pollination flight. 
The immediate question that this informa- 
tion should raise in the minds of the 
fruit grower is: What strength are over- 
wintered colonies at the beginning of the 
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fruit blooming period? 
This question seemed of 
sufficient importance so 
that already preliminary 
work on the subject has 
been started. See Table 
II. The first 4 colonies 
which were so weak in 
bees that they were 
valueless for pollination 
purposes were owned by 
Orchardist A, who was a 
beginner in beekeeping; 
3 of the following 5 colo- 
nies owned by Orchardist 
3 were below standard; 
while 1 of the remaining 
5 colonies owned by a 
commercial beekeeper, 
who had rented the bees 
to an _ orchardist, 
also below standard, 
Even this limited amount 
of data indicates one of 
the main criticisms of 
overwintered 
the lack of uniformity of 
strength. All weakened 


was 


ecolonies— 


overwintered colonies 
that contain only enough 
bees to cover 3 to 4 
frames should heve at 


least a 3-pound queen- 
less package united with 
them at the beginning of 
fruit bloom so that these 
colonies can be brought 
to a “standard strength” 
for efficient pollination. 
Package Bees for Pollination 

In certain fruit growing areas, because 
of a scarcity of overwintered colonies, 
package bees offer the only opportunity 
the orchardist has of securing bees eco- 
nomically. The outstanding advantage in 


TABLE II—STRENGTH OF OVERWINTER- 
ED COLONIES AT BEGINNING OF 
FRUIT BLOOM 
(Columbus, Ohio) 





No. of Net weight Class of 
Colo. of bees. beekeeper. 
1 2% Ibs. Orchardist (A) 
2 % Ib. Orchardist (A) 
3 \% Ib. Orchardist (A) 
1 % Ib. Orchardist (A) 
5 3 Ibs. 7 oz. Orchardist (B) 
6 5 Ibs. 3 oz. Orchardist (B) 
7 3 Ibs. 12 oz. Orchardist (B) 
. 5 Ibs. 3 oz Orchardist (B) 
9 5 Ibs. 12 oz. Orchardist (B) 
10 5 Ibs. 8 oz. Commerc’! Beek’per 
11 6 Ibs. Commerc’! Beek’ per 
12 6 Ibs. 8 oz. Commerc’! Beek’per 
13 5 Ibs. 14 oz. Oommerc’l Beek’ per 
14 3 Ibs. 5 oz. Commerc’! Beek’ per 
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the use of package bees is that the or- 
chardist is assured of a definite “standard 
of strength” of colonies. This is of great 
importance to large commercial orchard- 
ists, since such orchardists must adopt re- 
liable standardized methods in their or- 
chard management. 

Experimental work has shown that it is 
important for the orchardist to adopt the 
use of a 5-pound package of bees with a 
queen, if he is to receive the maximum 
amount of pollination. The flight from 
package bees of different sizes is not in 
proportion to their numerical strength. 
For example, during cool weather the bees 
from a 5-pound package would be carrying 
on flight sufficient to perform a measur- 
able unit of pollination, while those from 
a 3-pound package might not be flying 
at all. 

’ackage bees for orchards should be or- 
dered at least 20 to 30 days prior to their 
desired date of arrival. The orchardist 
should emphatically stress that the pack- 
age bees are to be used for pollination 
purposes and that they should arrive on 
schedule; otherwise the packages will be 
of little value to him. Packages should 
arrive at least 2 or 3 days prior to the be- 
ginning of the blooming period. No harm 
will result if they should arrive a week 
early. 
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If the fruit grower plans to invest in 
package bees and install them in hives for 
permanent use he will find it necessary to 
become an efficient beekeeper. In cases 
where the orchardist desires the pack- 
age bees for pollination only, and does not 
wish to keep them after fruit bloom, often 
a mutual arrangement can be worked out 
between the orchardist and a beekeeper. 

The special orchard package adapted 
for pollination purposes that has been de- 
veloped recently by package bee shippers 
requires very little skill in handling. In- 
structions for handling and the disposition 
of the package at the close of the bloom- 
ing period, accompany each package. Sat- 
isfactory results may be expected from 
the 5-pound size orchard package, al- 
though either overwintered colonies, or 
package bees installed in hives if of cor- 
responding strength is to be preferred. In 
the experiments conducted at the Univer- 
sity, flight activity from this type of pack- 
was reduced when temperatures 
reached 78° F. See Fig. 2. At this tem- 
perature and above there was much clus- 
tering of bees on the outside of the pack- 
ages and, furthermore, during periods of 
high temperatures the orchardist is con- 
fronted with much swarming among the 
packages. 


age 
age 














Pig. 4.—-A crop failure due largely to insufficient pollinating insects. 
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Distribution of Colonies and Pollenizing 
Varieties 

The distribution of colonies of bees is 
influenced by the acreage of the orchard. 
Should the orchardist have several acres 
of fruit (3 to 6 acres) the colonies may be 
located in some protected site within the 
orchard or bordering it and the bees can 
be depended upon to cover this acreage 
quite satisfactorily. In old orchards of 
large acreage it is necessary to distribute 
the colonies at the rate of one to the acre. 
Weather during the blooming period may 
be characterized by critical low tempera- 
tures for bee flight, which restricts their 
flight within a few hundred feet of the 
hive. By distributing colonies at the rec- 
ommended rate it is possible to insure ade- 
quate pollination even though critical low 
temperatures prevail. The provision of 
hive bees in orchards that require cross 
pollination for fruit set does not insure a 
crop unless there has been an interplant- 
ing of compatible varieties. An ideal 
planting of varieties is where the blocks 
are only 3 to 4 rows in width and are bor- 
dered by similarly arranged blocks of 
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compatible varieties where the blooming 
period nearly coincides. Fig. 3 represents 
the orchardists’ ideal in quality and quan- 
tity of fruit and was possible through the 
provision of hive bees as a part of good 
orchard management. This tree of the 
Grimes variety was within 40 feet of com- 
patible varieties, namely, Jonathan, 
Wealthy, and Transparent, and was 80 
feet from a strong colony of honeybees, 
Fig. 4 is a disheartening illustration of 
what may happen when there is a lack of 
pollinating insects within an orchard, 
Even though there was a compatible va- 
riety (Grimes) within 40 feet, this tree of 
the Jonathan variety had hardly 5 per 
cent of a normal crop. The nearest hive 
bees, an apiary of 20 colonies, were two 
miles southeast of the orchard. 

Columbus, Ohio. 

| Prof. Dunham has been doing some spe- 
cial work on the pollination of fruit blos- 
soms in the orchards of the Ohio State 
University, Columbus Ohio. Every bee- 
keeper, and certainly every fruit grower, 
should read carefully what he has to say. 

Editor. ] 





The Texas Bee King 


E. R. 








ROOT 


How the Southern 
Beekeeper Can Help 
the Northern Man 


Honey-packing house of T. W. Burleson & Son, of Waxahachie, 
Texas. One million pounds of honey packed and shipped an- 


nually. 


To be a king bee in a bee hive is no 
distinetion. Indeed I feel sorry for the 
poor chap because his women folks kick 
him around, and when he is of no further 
use, without a spark of conscience, they 
make him step down and out—to starve. 


But to be “king bee” in the sense of be 
ing the greatest bee man in a state that 
is an empire in size, is no mean distine- 
tion. There may be a question as to whom 
could rightfully claim that title. Certainly 
T. W. Burleson, of Waxahachie, Texas, 
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makes no such claim for he is a modest 
man. Perhaps there are men in the state 
of Texas who produce more package bees 
or raise more queens, have more colonies, 
or pack more honey; but if we measure 
that man by the sum total of all these 











Two northern trucks loaded ready to start. 
Grandfather Burleson on the left, T. W. Burle- 
son and wife and son, and some of the helpers. 


exploits and then consider that he has 
been and is an outstanding leader at bee 
conventions, one opinions carry 
weight, we shall have to give the palm to 
the Waxahachie man. 


whose 


Thirty Years Keeping Bees 


Let’s see. The firm of T. W. 
Son have been 


Burleson & 
keeping bees for thirty 
years. They have two thousand colonies 


around Waxahachie besides bees that 





Home of T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 
A home that the bees paid for. 


they own and operate in two northern 
states. They ship annually about 2000 
packages of bees and raise about 5000 
queens. In addition to all this, they pack 
about a million pounds of honey a year. If 
there is another man or firm that can 
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match all this in Texas, I have not found 
him yet. 


At the Detroit convention Mr. Burleson 
was unanimously elected President of the 
American Honey Producers’ League whose 
sphere of activites cover the whole of the 
United States. If present indications 
mean anything, he will preside at the 
greatest meeting of beekeepers that was 
ever held in the United States at San An- 
tonio in November next. 

The reader will get a close-up of Mr. 
and Mrs. Burleson in our November issue, 
page 678. In this connection may I sug- 
gest that if a man succeeds in his chosen 
profession or calling, that no small part 
of the credit for that suecess is due to 
his wife. Two heads are better than one, 
especially when the two co-operate. 

Let me make this further observation. 
Mr. Burleson & Son put up in tin and 








How the Burlesons cage their bees. They use 
two funnels to cage them. 


glass a million pounds of honey a year for 
which they find a market. Any beekeeper, 
man, firm, or corporation, who disposes of 
that amount of honey in a year is a real 
benefactor to the honest honey producer. 
It is one thing to produce honey, but Vl 
say it is a far greater and bigger thing to 
be able to sell it. 

North should 


come down to Texas and attend the big 


The beekeepers of the 


International Congress of Beekeepers in 
San Antonio next November and see Tom 
No man is working 
harder to build up a closer relationship 
between the northern and southern bee- 
keepers. The man of the South ean pro- 
duce the bees. The man of the North needs 
those bees to produce the honey. This year 
of all years will show the need of southern 
bees. Texas can give its quota. 
San Antonio, Texas, 


Burleson in action. 
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Just News 


EDITORS 





The annual spring meeting of beekeep- 
ers in southeastern Michigan and north- 
ern Ohio will be held in Adrian, Mich., 
April 17. The meeting will begin at 10 
a. m. An interesting and worthwhile pro- 
gram is in the making and a good attend- 
ance is desired. 

* 


“Honey and Some of Its Uses,” is the 


new bulletin, No. 113, just received from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. It 
was prepared by Elizabeth Fuller White- 
man and Fanny Walker Yeatman, of the 
Bureau of Home Economics. The leaflet 
gives some good practical information on 
honey and can be ordered from the Super- 
intendent of Documents at Washington, 
D. C., for 5 cents a copy. 


= 
M. B. Holmes, of Athens, Ontario, a 
past president, director, and charter mem- 
ber of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, passed on February 2. Those who 
have attended the Toronto bee meetings 


—ae 


will never forget his genial personality 
Mr. Holmes will be missed. The two gy 
viving charter members of the Associatin 
are W. A. Couse, of Streetsville, Ontariy 
and J. F. Dunn, of Ridgway, Ontario, 


On February 29, Mrs. Ila Leonard We. 
muth, Household Editor of Michigan 
leading farm paper, the Michigan Farme 
gave a second honey demonstration 
fore members of the Boston Grange, Ionis 
Michigan. Local beekeepers donated hu 
ey for service and attendance prizes, Ty 
beekeepers deeply appreciate this interes 
in honey on the part of Mrs. Wermuth ani 
the Michigan Farmer, which comes abou 
as a result of contacts made with th 
American Honey Institute at the Detrit 
meeting. It is suggested that beekeeper 
in other states might secure similar « 
operation from their farm papers. Amer. 
can Honey Institute could make may 
more such contacts, if even half the be 
keepers would give the needed assistant: 





American Honey Institute Notes 





The meat dealer in your community who 
sells Cudahy products has on his counter 
each month, the Recipe of the Month mag- 
azine, a copy of which he will be glad to 
give you. You will find a honey recipe in 
the March issue. Honey feather cake is 
the name and we are sure that it is all 
that the title implies. 


To the list of “Forty Faithful Fellows,” 
which was published in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture (February issue), we wish to add 
the names of Mr. Harry Harberg of Hal- 
sted, Minnesota, and Mr. Ivan Whiting, 
Rockford, Illinois. These names were un- 
knowingly omitted, for which we are 
sorry. 

o 


Inquiries from foreign countries have in- 
creased considerably the past few months. 





We have recently received letters fro 
San Salvador in Central America, Hawai, 
France, South India, and England. Juig 
ing from these inquiries and also from dé 
mestic requests, there seems to be aée 
cided trend toward using honey in th 
manufacture of various beverages. 


We now have available attractive ne 
recipe request cards which tell the a@ 
tomers how a copy of “100 Honey Help 
ings” may be secured. The card pictur 
the cover of “100 Honey Helpings” and? 
printed in colors. Prices are: Member 
100, 35 cents; 500, $1.50; 1000, $2.75; 5m 
$11.50; non-members, 100, 45 cents; 
$1.80; 1000, $3.10; 5000, $13. 00. To git 
each of your customers one of these cart 
is an inexpensive way to interest then? 
securing recipes and in using honey. 
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For the Cookie Jar 


MRS. BENJ. NIELSEN 


Easily Made Cookies Are an 
Asset, Especially Where There 
Are Children 


Every member of the family enjoys 
cookies, and, when the children come in 
from school or members of the family 
need an occasional light lunch between 
meals, there is a real demand for cookies. 
What could be more healthful for them 
than good, wholesome honey cookies? 

There are two general types of cookies 
—drop and rolled. Those dropped from a 
spoon onto greased baking sheets are 
made of a much softer dough than those 
cookies that are rolled out on a board and 
cut, 

Another variety, really a variation of 
the rolled cookie, are the refrigerator 
cookies. Made of the same mixture and 
stiffness as the rolled cookies, they are 
molded in a roll, wrapped in waxed paper 
and placed in the refrigerator or other 
cold place until thoroughly chilled and 
frm. The roll is sliced in thin wafers and 
baked. With a roll on hand, one may al- 
ways have fresh cookies on very short no- 
tiee—for afternoon refreshments or unex- 
pected dinner guests. 

Drop cookies are the easiest of all to 
make, It requires some skill to successfully 
make good roll cookies. However, if a 
few precautions are followed, they may 
be made almost as quickly as drop cookies. 
The dough should be cold to roll success- 
fully. It is a good idea to make the dough 
the day before the cookies are to be bak- 
ed. Then work with a small amount of 
dough at one time. In this way less flour 
is worked in and the last cookie cut will 
be as good as the first one. 

The following recipe is really a varia- 
tion of the drop cookie, eake-like in tex- 
ture, and, with its creamy icing, it is truly 
festive enough to be served on most any 
Oceasion, 

















Carrot cookies will disappear quickly. 


Honey Fruit Cookies 

One-half cup butter, one cup brown 
sugar, one egg, one-half cup honey, one- 
half cup sour milk, one teaspoon soda, one- 
half teaspoon salt, two and one-half cups 
pastry flour, one teaspoon cinnamon, one- 
fourth teaspoon allspice, one-fourth tea- 
spoon cloves, one cup chopped walnuts, 
one-fourth cup raisins and one-fourth cup 
cocoanut. 

Cream butter and sugar together. Add 
well beaten egg, honey, sour milk, and 
flour sifted with salt, soda, and spices. 
Mix well and add raisins, cocoanut, and 
nut meats. Spread thinly, not more than 
one-fourth inch deep, in well greased shal- 
low pans. Bake in a 350 degrees F. oven 
for about 20 minutes. Ice, and when cold, 
eut in squares or diamonds and remove 
from pans. 

If you are in hurry to use these cookies, 
they may be iced while still warm by 
moistening confectioners’ sugar with milk 
or water and flavoring with vanilla. This 
icing will set quickly so the cookies may 
be cut in a short time. But they are far 
more delicious when a creamy honey icing 
tops them and very worth while waiting 
for. 

Creamy Honey Icing 

Into the upper part of a double boiler 
put two unbeaten egg whites, one cup 
sugar, one tablespoon honey, three table- 
spoons water, one teaspoon vanilla (op- 
tional) and a pinch of salt. Cook over rap- 
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idly boiling water for seven minutes or 
until icing will stand in peaks, beating 
constantly with rotary egg beater. Re- 
move from fire and add vanilla or leave 
with just the honey flavor. This icing 
thickens a little upon standing a short 
time. 

In a recent recipe contest, conducted by 
one of our leading state newspapers, sub- 
stantial prizes were offered for good reci- 
pes. The contest ran for eight weeks, 
prizes being awarded the winners each 
week. Thousands of recipes were submit- 
ted and tested by a staff of food experts. 
Hopefully, I sent in the above cookie 
recipe, thinking it might possibly win one 
of the lesser prizes. Imagine my surprise 
and delight when I picked up the paper 
and found it had been awarded first prize! 


Carrot Cookies 

One cup grated carrots, one cup honey, 
two eggs, one-half cup shortening, one- 
fourth teaspoon soda, two teaspoonfuls 
baking powder, two cups quick oatmeal, 
two cups flour, one-fourth teaspoon salt, 
one cup raisins, one cup nut meats, chop- 
ped, two teaspoonfuls cinnamon and one- 
half teaspoon cloves. 

Cream shortening, add honey in which 
the soda has been mixed, carrots, and the 
beaten eggs. Add flour, baking powder, 
salt, and spices sifted together. Then add 
oatmeal, raisins and nuts. Mix well, drop 
by spoonfuls on greased tins. Bake in a 
moderate oven. 


Ice Box Cookies 

Most women prefer to curtail baking ac- 
tivities during the summer months. It is at 
this time that ice box cookies are most in 
favor. Slices may be cut from the roll, 
baked in the cool of the morning and the 
remainder of the roll put away for use at 
some other time. 

One cup butter, one cup brown sugar, 
one cup honey, one egg, six cups flour, one 
teaspoon salt, one teaspoon soda, and one 
teaspoon cream of tartar. 

Cream butter, add sugar, and honey. 
Add beaten egg and beat well. Stir in 
sifted dry ingredients. Form in rolls and 
wrap in waxed paper. A butter carton 
used as a mold will give the cookies a 
neat appearance. Store in refrigerator 
over night or for several days. Slice thinly 
and bake in a 400-degree F. oven until 
lightly brown. 

It is very easy to overbake such rich 
cookies, so watch them carefully during 
the last few minutes. Eight to ten minutes 
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are usually required for a quarter-ing 
cookie. We like them sliced thinner fo, , 
crisp cookie. 
Honey Fruit Bars 

One-half cup butter, one cup honey, ong. 
half cup brown sugar, two eggs, one-halt 
teaspoon salt, one cup spicy mince megt 
four cups flour, one teaspoon soda, ty 
teaspoons baking powder, one-third t 
one-half cup milk and one cup coarsely 
chopped walnuts. ; 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually anj 
eream thoroughly. Add honey and beatey 





Ice box cookies are a summer favorite. 


eggs. Alternate sifted dry ingredients with 
milk. The amount of milk used will é& 
pend upon the consistency of the mince 
meat. Add mincemeat and nuts. This bat- 
ter should be just thin enough to pow. 
Pour in greased pans not over one-fourth 
inch deep. Bake in a 350-degree F. oven 
about 40 minutes. Cut in strips or bam 
Roll in powdered sugar before serving. 
These are much better if stored in a crock 
or tight container two or three days be 
fore using. 


Honey Oatmeal Cookies 


These fruity Honey Oatmeal Cookie | 


are decidedly different from the ordinary 
oatmeal cookies and we like them so mud 
at our house. For these you will neeé: 
One-half cup sugar, one-half cup honey, 
one-half cup butter (scant), two eggs, me 
teaspoon vanilla, one-half cup 
cream, one-half teaspoon salt, one @ 
raisins, one cup each of dates and raisias 
chopped, one cup quick oatmeal, one te 
spoon soda and flour. 

Cream sugar and butter, drop in # 
eggs and beat; add honey, vanilla, fmt 
and nuts; then sour cream. Add soda® 
flour, using enough flour to make a i 
dough, not too stiff. Drop by spoonfals® 
greased cookie sheets and bake in a mot 
erate oven. 

Aurora, Nebraska. 
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From the Field of Experience 





— 


SWEET CLOVER SCORES AGAIN 





This Drouth Resisting Plant Has Proven 
Its Worth Under Trying Conditions 





The acreage planted to sweet clover has 
peen declining the last few years in the 
state of Nebraska. Upon this plant the 
honey producers are dependent for the 
greater share of the main honey flow, at 
least for that light-colored, mildly flavor- 
ed portion of the crop. Alfalfa plays an 
important part in the total crop, but usu- 
ally yields a darker, slightly stronger fla- 
vored product. 

During drouth years those farmers 
shrewd and far-seeing enough to keep 
their acreages of sweet clover had suffi- 
cient pasture for their cattle while others 
were forced to sell their stock for lack of 
feed. Then it was seen that something 
must be done quickly to restore pasture 
land and to improve that part not already 
destroyed. As a spur to this end, the Oma- 
ha Chamber of Commerce put up $1000 
for prizes and the Nebraska Crop Grow- 
ers’ Association added $500. And thus, in 
the spring of 1935, Nebraska’s first state- 
wide Pasture Improvement Contest was 
organized. 

We awaited the outcome with much in- 
terest as we hoped this might be the 
means of increasing the sweet clover 
acreage we so need for honey production. 

The Nebraska College of Agriculture’s 


Agronomy Department and the Extension 
Service helped to work out the program. 
Agronomist Paul Stewart, Assistant Ag- 
ronomist Arthur Peterson, and the county 
extension agents visited the farms, sign- 
ed contestants and checked results. Four 
hundred and twenty-six men entered the 
contest and 245 stuck to the end, despite 
an unfavorable season. 


At a meeting of 400 farmers and busi- 
ness men, held December 17 at the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce, the results were 
announced. Prizes of $50, $30, $15, $10, 
and $5 went to the five high men in each 
of the two divisions—temporary and per- 
manent pasture. Each of 19 counties hav- 
ing two men who completed the contest 
received an additional $25. The two win- 
ners in each county got silver pitchers. 

Lloyd Nichols, of Nemaha County, was 
awarded the first in the temporary pas- 
ture division. Mr. Nichols used a combi- 
nation of rye, first-year sweet clover, Su- 
dan and second-year sweet clover. Thus he 
secured almost a full season’s pasture for 
three mature animals from each acre. In 
the spring of 1935 he drilled fall wheat 
in a half-stand of sweet clover he had 
planted in 1934, which gave him excellent 
pasture, wheat first and clover later on. 

To Jacob Saltzman, of Fillmore County, 
went the first prize of the permanent pas- 
ture division. Mr. Saltzman specializes 
in Brome grass. This he pastured in the 
spring, cut a seed crop from it in the sum- 








4 





Sweet clover scores in both divisions of the pasture improvement contest in Nebraska. 
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mer and cut the same field for prairie hay 
in the fall. In 1934 Mr. Saltzman was 
forced to pasture his Brome grass antil 
it was so bare he believed the grass dead. 
Fall rains made it green in a short time. 
This fall he sowed 50 acres with a mixture 
of 15 pounds of wheat, 10 pounds of 
Brome and 5 pounds of sweet clover. 

This contest has been given wide pub- 
licity in newspapers and magazines and 
we are hoping sufficient numbers of farm- 
ers will follow the examples of these men 
that beekeepers may have sufficient sweet 
clover pasture in the future.—Benjamin 
Nielsen, Aurora, Nebraska. 





A ONE-COMB SWARM 





Bees Can and Do Adapt Themselves to Pe- 
culiar Environments 

At different times in my experience 
with bees I have found swarms located in 
very unusual places. I was asked to re- 
move a swarm from the garage of an 
American while living in Porto Rico. His 
home was located in the low lands skirt- 
ing the ocean where the temperature is 
more uniform and much warmer than the 
hill section in which I had my home. 

I had been told over the phone that the 
swarm had about taken possession of the 
garage. On approaching I found this to 
be quite true, as I was welcomed (?) 
warmly by the watchful guards. When the 
garage doors were opened they hooked 
back against the front of the building. In 
the door, on a line with my head, was a 
knothole about one-half inch in diameter. 
This was the entrance. I went inside the 
building and found no bees in sight or 
any indication of them. 

The swarm had located itself between 
the side of the building and the door in a 
space not quite two inches wide from door 
to wall. They did not have room to build 
more than one comb, but they made a good 
job of that. The comb measured two feet 
deep by about eighteen inches long. The 
building was of frame construction and 
had horizontal strips on the door and 
front of the building, which, when the 
doors were hooked back, were close enough 
to form the top bar or support for this 
gigantic comb. 

It had the normal shape of a naturally 
built comb with a rounded bottom. I care- 
fully looked it over to see if I could find 
signs of the top cells being stretched by 
the weight of the comb but it appeared to 
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be in perfect condition. There were p 
and brood in all stages, the older in the 
of the comb, with the eggs mostly in thy 
lower cells, some of which were not ¢. 
tirely drawn out. What honey they hag 
was at the top of the comb and most of 
it was capped. The pollen spotting th 
comb here and there looked like pin 
tooth paste which was normal for tha} 
section of the island. 

It was the only time in my experieng 
that I found a one-comb colony of bees 
Why they did not build crosswise of the 
shallow opening I do not know. The ex. 
hibit was a very interesting one. It shoy. 
ed the adaptability of the honeybee in its 
life habits to an unusual environment— 
Penn G. Snyder, Dayton, Ohio. 





WORKERS CARRY AND PLACE EG6s 


Queen Stands Still and Lays Eggs Whik 
Worker Bees Do the Rest 


The experience of Mr. Douglas, page 94, 
February issue, of seeing workers trans 
ferring eggs agrees with my observations, 
At the New York State Fair I noticed, 
queen in an observation hive, laying a 
egg on the edge of a cell. As it wa 
in a two-comb observation hive I first 
thought she had no more room to put 
eggs. On further observation I saw sv- 
eral cells were empty and bees were hateb- 
ing. When I looked for the queen again! 
noticed that she hadn’t moved and that 
the egg was gone. While I was wateb- 
ing the queen she continued to lay an egg 
about every two minutes and as soon a 
it was placed on the side of a cell orm 
the top (and once on a bee) a worker 
would take it to an empty cell and plac 
it in this cell. It seemed as though the 
bees were waiting in line to get the eggs 
A friend with me verified all I saw. Neith 
er of us could see any reason for the que 
acting so strangely.—R. G. Avery, At 
burn, New York. 





SELF-REQUEENING 





Populous Colonies in 2 Full-depth Broo 
Chambers, Usually Requeen Themselves 


The late George S. Demuth once stated 
that an outyard of The A. I. Root Com 
pany’s colonies was located so far frm 
Medina that requeening was neglected 
through lack of time. It was discovered 
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that the production of this yard was equal 
to and usually above that of the other 
yards. Upon close scrutiny it was found 
that these colonies requeened themselves 
automatically, usually near the close of 
the season. These colonies had at all times 
two full-depth brood chambers, which 
seemed to be cirectly responsible for a 
prolific queen to be demanded. 

Intensive manipulation of colonies, we 
all know, is not conducive to profits. Any- 
thing which will contribute to our knowl- 
edge of colony activities is certainly a 
boon to beekeepers in this day of small 
profits. When Mr. Demuth made an obser- 
vation, there was always something of 
unusual merit in it. When he wrote the 
mentioned article, he asked others to ob- 
serve closely whether their colonies acted 
in the same manner. 

For the past three years I have tried 
this phase of let-alone beekeeping, and 
have found that colonies in two-story 
hives do not allow their queens to become 
feeble before they are replaced; this 
double brood chamber, with its ample re- 
serve of honey and pollen is the strongest 
inducement to build up to enormous size 
and to maintain this condition as much 
as possible. This natural incentive is just 
what the queen needs in the spring, 
when nothing must stand in the way of 
colony expansion. She can maintain this 
heavy increase in brood production for 
only a limited time, when her activities 
must decline. Colonies in extra-large 
brood chambers will absolutely not tol- 
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erate this sudden decline in egg produc- 
tion, but will make preparations for su- 
persedure when the honey flow is well un: 
der way, and danger from swarming, as 
usually induced by failure of a queen, is 
past. To bring about this supersedure, we 
must allow the queen the range of both 
brood chambers throughout the spring, 
summer and fall. A smaller hive will not 
bring about supersedure at just the proper 
time, namely, when the honey flow is well 
under way or after it has begun to de- 
cline. When supersedure occurs at this 
time, there is no loss of honey crop which 
often occurs when queens are superseded 
before the flow or when it has just begun. 

These enormous colonies are always 
supplied with a large reserve of stores in 
the brood-chambers, and rarely need 
emergency feeding, and if there is any 
flow at all they will always secure a fair 
surplus. Replacing inferior queens is no 
small item in the operation of a large 
commercial apiary, where every unneces- 
sary manipulation must be avoided. This 
let-alone system of requeening is abso- 
lutely practicable and efficient wherever 
requeening is to be avoided through lack 
of sufficient time and where existing stock 
is satisfactory—A P. Gard, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

[Yes, Mr. Gard is right, at least his ex- 
periences are exactly in accord with ours. 
The editor discussed this matter with the 
late Mr. Demuth before he passed on. In 
fact, the editor was in charge of- the 


















Illustration above 
shows a trailer made (ame 
especially for hauling 
bees and supers. It is 
made from the front 
end of an old-fashion- 
heavy passenger car 
and is balanced so a 
third of the load rests 


Illustration below shows 
a type of trailer which 
is being used by at least 
two different beekeepers 
in this part of the coun- 
try. Although one of 
these outfits also has a 
truck, the trailer supple- 
ments transportation in 
a rush and is preferred 

for quick service and 
x convenience. 






P- the tractive vehicle. Its capacity is a ton or more. The box id made in exact dimensions to ac- 

tate 20 colonies or hive bodies, single tier. Sides are detachable for easy loading, and rever- 

le for a wider box when necessary. Either of these trailers will take all the speed at which one 
to drive. They won’t sway.—J. F. Norgren, Junius, South Dakota. 
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apiary in question. Beekeepers who have 
never tried this method will perhaps have 
“to give it a try, in order to be convinced. 
The only possible objection to it is that a 
small percentage of queens may be super- 
seded in the spring, instead of in the fall, 
in which case it is only necessary to re- 
move such queens and introduce good 
ones when checking through colonies in 
the spring.—Editor. ] 





MICHIGAN STATE BEEKEEPERS’ 
MEETING 

In spite of the blizzard and cold, the 
attendance at the Michigan State meeting 
held the first of February, was better 
than usual and interest was maintained 
throughout all of the two days’ sessions. 
Fifty-two beekeepers attended the ban- 
quet which was strictly a honey banquet, 
honey appearing in neary every food from 
the fruit cocktail to the dessert. 

Floyd Markham, of Ypsilanti, in speak- 
ing of costs of honey production, an- 
nounced that his labor per colony and 
costs per pound of honey was considerably 
less than that of the average of Michigan 
operators. He laid especial emphasis on 
the necessity of counting depreciation and 
interest on investment and predicted that 
beekeepers who do not watch these costs 
and all costs of production, go out of busi- 
ness inside of 15 years. Taking a year 
when the honey crop was just fair, Mr. 
Markham’s cost per pound was 4.67 cents; 
in a year when the average crop was only 
60 pounds per colony, his cost amounted 
to 6.27 cents per pound. That year much 
of the crop sold for 6 cents—less than the 
cost of production. On the other hand, 
when he had a 200-pound per colony aver- 
age, his cost dropped to 3.2 cents per 
pound. Over a number of years his aver- 
age cost has been 4%4 cents a pound. 

Jay Cowing, of Jenison, believes that 
half of the winter losses are due to poor 
quality queens, or queens that are too old. 
Mr. Cowing says that queens ordinarily 
should not be over two years old, but ad- 
mitted that an occasional four-year-old 
queen makes a better record than a young 
queen. He has experimented on a large 
scale in shipping bees and has found that 
the more peaceful and gentler strains 
spend less time in flying up against the 
screens and are more contented in confine- 
ment. It is his opinion that many of the 
losses in shipping are due to irritable and 
nervous bees. Quiet bees ship much more 
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safely. On one occasion 50 colonies of ne. 
vous, cross hybrid bees in a car of gent, 
bees, literally wore themselves out whi, 
the others were contented and we, 
through safely. 

Oscar Schmidt, of Bay City, is a Strong 
advocate of food chambers. In late yeay 
he has changed to the full-depth foy 
chamber, then, even in a year when qj 
conditions are unfavorable, there is ney 
any doubt about the stores. With a shy. 
low food chamber there may be danger oj 
starvation in the spring unless spriy 
feeding is resorted to. Mr. Schmidt wip 
ters by the tar paper packing plan; 
prefers bottom protection, setting th 
hives on a tray of packing material, h 
this way the paper does not need to hk 
folded under at the bottom. He saves qi 
the packing material in the summer by 
making a wire enclosure of fencing linej 
with tar paper. Paper placed also over the 
top, keeps the packing dry. When mw 
packing in the spring, the material is al 
saved by means of a large sheet made of 
burlap sacks sewed together, in which th 
packing is carried to the wire fence a- 
closure. 

G. S. Barnard, Director, Bureau of 
Foods and Standards, Department of Ag 
riculture, Lansing, spoke of the new pla 
of marketing, which he calls the Bondei 
Farm Produce Plan. By this plan it is pn 
posed to market certain products that 
conform to standards for the variow 
grades. These foods being branded ani 
marketed under a brand name, peopl 
know what they are getting and therely 
have greater confidence in the food. Al 
ready apples, maple syrup, and potatoes 
are being so marketed. The Department 
Agriculture has no income beyond the it 
tial $1, paid for registration. The produce 
files a $500 bond, costing him about %: 
year. Having registered, he buys the w 
form lithographed labels from the Depart 
ment of Agriculture. These are used as! 
guarantee of quality in additon to the pr 
ducer’s own label. The higher quality 
the food merits a higher price and the pr 
ducer guarantees the grade by means 0 
the bond which he has filed. The bond & 
bels cost $4.50 per thousand with ti 
producer’s name and address. Any Mich 
gan beekeeper who is interested may 
ply to the State Department of Agriea! 
ture, Bureau of Agricultural Industry, f 
Department Ruling 405 on Michig# 
bonded honey grades. He will receive #* 
ples of the labels and full particulars 
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Prof. F. B. Paddock, State Apiarist of 
Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, sound- 
ed a note of warning to beekeepers who 
failed to take into consideration the 
changing trends of agriculture. To renew 
exhausted soil, Prof. Paddock predicts a 
tremendous return to the planting of le- 
gumes. These legumes not only require 
more bees for pollination but make possi- 
ble greater crops of honey. 

According to Miss Edna Van Horn, 
Home Economics Department of the W. K. 
Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, it is well 
enough to emphasize honey for heaith— 
the wholesomeness of honey, etc., but if 
honey is sold merely as a cure-all or as a 
medicine, the greatest of all sales appeal 
is apt to be minimized. Honey is good; 
people want to eat it. Do not lose sight of 
the fact that honey is wholesome but em- 
phasize more and more that honey is aw- 
fully good. By stressing that fact, you 
will make some one so hungry for honey 
that he has to go out and buy some. 

Miss Roberta Hershey, Nutrition Spe- 
eialist of Michigan State College, has 
studied replies to questionnaires regard- 
ing the use of honey sent out to 15,000 
extension women. Two-thirds of those who 
replied said they did not use honey be- 
cause they never thought of it; many said 
they could not get it in quantity; a few 
said they did not like it; a great many 
complained that honey is too messy, too 
hard to handle. Miss Hershey feels that 
producers have been too backward about 
telling how good honey really is.—H. H. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. 





COMMENTS ON CURRENT ITEMS 





Mr, Chas. E. Phillips’ article on getting 
bees out of supers would no doubt work 
to perfection. I know Mr. Phillips quite 
well, and while his clever invention would 
no doubt do all he claims for it, I doubt 
if there is anything better than bee-es- 
tapes when the metal escape is placed in 
the right place. We have often wondered 
why so many of our good beekeepers place 
the eseape in the center of the board 
when if placed at any one of the four 
corners they would the more quickly go 
below. We all know the note of alarm the 
bees make as soon as they realize they are 
imprisoned in the upper super. They rush 
toward the edges of the super and as 
there is always a little daylight there 
they move along until they come to the 
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hole in the bee escape and, presto! down 
they go! 

We know a lot more about the strenu- 
ous work of the package business than 
we did before reading Mr. Short’s article. 
The wonder to us is how they can make 
money at $2.45 for a 2-pound package 
and queen. 

Mr. Howard Myers, partner and son- 
in-law of Mr. Adams, has given us an in- 
teresting article on renting bees for or- 
chard pollination. In our earlier experi- 
ence we had the same trouble with farm- 
ers spraying out of season. We called on 
them and after explaining the importance 
of bees for an abundant crop of fruit they 
usually quit spraying before the blossoms 
had fallen. If, as occasionally happened, 
they doubted that bees had any value 
whatever in the fertilization of the blos- 
soms we made them this offer. Cover one- 
half of any young vigorous tree with net- 
ting before the buds open and keep cov- 
ered until they fall, and I will eat all 
the fruit that matures on that tree before 
breakfast and eat the usual morning meal 
afterward. I will also pay for the netting. 
The offer has never been taken up. 

We have had considerable experience 
along the line of fastening bees when 
moving. A cover of netting over the top 
of the hive is about the “worst ever.” The 
bees cover the netting and worry. The 
plan we like best is to give them venti- 
lation at the entrance, with wire netting 
across the long entrance. Moving in early 
morning or evening we have had no trou- 
ble with smothering or melting of combs. 
We let them fly after quieting down. 

We have tried nearly everything as 
fuel for the smoker, and the red “bobs” 
from sumac suit best of all. Gather them 
in the fall, keep them dry for spring and 
summer use. They burn longer than any- 
thing we know of, make a dense smoke, 
and as there is considerable oil in the 
long red plumes, they do not foul the 
smoker. In fact, if there is any smut or 
scale in the smoker barrel it will be loos- 
ened. What more could one want? 


There is no buckwheat within seven 
miles of our bees, but when we had 
an apiary there the bees covered the 
buckwheat fields until about one o’clock 
when they deserted the field. Alsike with 
white Dutch has given us our main crop. 
The last two abnormally cold winters kill- 
ed the alsike, but there was more than 
the usual acreage of alfalfa. Our honey 
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was a beautiful sample of light honey, 
thick and fine flavored. We did not visit 
the alsike bloom but a neighbor said there 
were few bees on the alsike. I have not 
had much experience with that variety of 
the clover family but have been wonder- 
ing if it yields heavier in the forenoon. 
—J. F. Dunn, Ridgway, Ontario. 





SPINSTER JANE SAYS— 


Records tell us this is the coldest winter 
since 1875, having to its credit 42 days of 
far-below-zero weather, without a break, 
some time ago. Then came two spring-like 
days, and back again to sub-zero weather. 
I don’t remember back quite so far as 61 
years, but only hope it is 61 years more 
before such another comes. Men hovering 
over the stove at mealtime, grumbling the 
while at the vast amount of firewood con- 
sumed. Women stoking stoves and shiver- 
ing. Outside, tunnels everywhere, where 
the snowplow kept the roads open. 

And bees! Well, this is surely our last 
winter for outside wintering. Surely from 
the many wintering cellars or houses de- 
scribed in Gleanings, we can pick one to 
suit our needs. It would mean a lot to our 
peace of mind. 

This, by the calendar, is March 3, and 
not a bit spring-like. Not a crow has dar- 
ed venture this far North, nor have any 
spring birds put in an appearance. 

I do wish we were migratory animals, 
but only wealth can transform us into 
such. The heaven-born instinct is there, 
but, lacking wings, we can not get far on 
just instinct. 

I often wonder that honeybees with all 
their wisdom, do not migrate, but, like 
the misers, they cling to their hoarded 
gold, or, like the Children of Israel, to the 
“fleshpots of Egypt.” I only wish they did 
migrate. It would do away with all that 
packing business and uncertainty. Then, 
like the birds, when warm weather came, 
they would return to their summer 
haunts. 

Poor little honeybees! Remember I’m 
thinking of those here in the colder parts, 
doomed to such long imprisonment, some 
serving a life sentence. Misers, I fancy, 
would put up with as much rather than 
leave their wealth. I believe I would my- 
self, because that “filthy lucre” is mighty 
hard to obtain these days. Wise little bees, 
say I, to hold their earnings, and brave, 
as well. 
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Many humans live in the cold becay 
they needs must. Some few because thy 
really like it. But the great majority, jx 
through the desire to stay put. The mp 
who clears a farm, brings into being ; 
homestead, and clings to that homestey 
Transplant him to city life, and he will, 


just like an aged tree, uprooted, and “le 


in other soil. Ties, tender tendrils y, 
broken, and both will die. Bees are realy 
homesteaders, and even winter can yy 
drive them from their homes. 

With the human race, it is usually th 
young who get the craving to see th 
world, a “wanderlust.” With bees, it seen; 
to be the old. Very few old men and wo 
en would give up their homestead to th 
children and go out into the world empty 
handed. But bees do just this, provix 
themselves more unselfish than humay 
Or is it a glorious release from slavery 
when they swarm out so gaily? A sorta 
“flags flying and bands playing”—as with 
our soldiers when leaving for active se 
vice—simply to keep up their spirits? 





But speaking of “wanderlust” being a] 


epidemic of youth: My father and a neigh 


bor whom he always affectionately calif 


“Davy,” made their first visit to Ne 
York when well up in years. I reeal 
one incident in that trip, easily. Wha 
climbing inside the Statue of Liberty 
Davy said, “Archie, I wish you would # 
what is wrong with my collar.” On loo: 
ing, father saw he had put it on bottm 
side up, and the sharp points of that tm 
down, stiffly-starched collar, were jabbiy 
him under the chin. His wife had alway 
put his collar on for him, and, left to him 
self, he was as helpless as the majority d 
the species when married, and away fru 
friend wife. 

But to return to our “mutton,” ti 
spring I am planning to do a bit of inte 
esting experimenting, with northern-bre 
and southern-bred bees. I want to kn 
which do best here. It may be acclimatit 
ing may not count for much. But if north 
ern-bred bees can beat the record set 
my first Ohio bees, under Mrs. Hoover a 
Queen Mary, well, I’ll be for them one hi 
dred per cent. Just the same I don’t thitt 
it can be done. If they do better, well, like 
the men, I’ll blame everything on the pe 
litical party in power. In fact, ever sine 
Adam laid the blame on Eve, the hum# 
race does just the same thing. The m# 
of course, had this failing first, and * 
grows more virulent with time.—Spin® 
Jane. 
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Gleaned by Asking 


THE EDITORS 





— 


Do Old Brood Combs Make Small Bees? 


ee an to ap gids Wenn 2 
worker bee emerges from a cell a very thin 
eocoon is left which is not removed from the 
cell. When another egg is laid in this cell and 
inside this cocoon another young bee emerges 
ani another cocoon is left inside of the first 
cocoon. This process must go on continuously 
with the result that the cells must get smaller. 
If so, the bees are probably getting smaller 
also, The question is, how long may brood combs 
be used without affecting the size of the bees? 
—Wm. Hahman, Florida. 

Answer.—Your question, which appears 
in more detail on page 158 of March, 
1936, Gleanings, is not an unusual one, 
put it is one that I think I can answer 
to your satisfaction. However, I shall do 
so by referring you to higher authorities 
on beekeeping than I am. First, I will 
tell you of observations made by practi- 
cal beemen and then I will refer you to 
another reference which I think will ex- 
plain why an accumulation of cocoons in 
a cell would not result in smaller bees. In 
the “Honeybee,” by Langstroth and Da- 
dant, on page 59, section 170, in speaking 
of the lining of cells of brood combs, we 
find the following statement: “So thin is 
this lining (cocoon skins) that brood 
combs more than twenty years old have 
been found to raise bees apparently as 
large as any other in the apiary.” In the 
same book, on page 177, section 442, we 
read that “Mr. S. Wagner had a colony 
over twenty-one years old, whose young 
bees appeared to be as large as any others 
in his apiary. Mr. J. F. Racine kept one 
of the best colonies in his apiary on the 
same set of combs for thirty years,” and 
then the author adds, “We have ourselves 
kept colonies of bees without changing 
any but the very blackest combs for thir- 
ty years or more.” Over fifteen years ago 
C.P. Dadant told me that they were using 
combs in their apiary which his father 
had used that were thirty years old and 
that the bees raised in them were as large 
as any others. In A B C and X Y Z, 1935 
edition, we find an explanation. On page 
419 we read: “While the cell walls vary 
from 3-1000 to 2-1000 inch in thickness, 
the septum is thinner, sometimes being as 
thin as 1-1000 of an inch when first built. 
But as successive generations of young 
bees are reared in the cells, cocoons and 


secretions are left at the bottom of each, 
and in time the septum may become % 
inch thick. From this it happens that, al- 
though worker comb is % inch thick when 
first built, specimens of old comb may be 
found measuring an inch in thickness, 
since the bees draw out the cell walls at 
the mouth of the cell to balance the addi- 
tions made at the bottom of the cell so 
as to maintain the same depth in an old 
cell as in a new one.”—Answer by Dr. 
J. H. Merrill. 


Removing Bees from Bee Cellar 


Question.—A beekeeper told me recently that 
each hive of bees, as it is removed from the 
cellar in the spring, should be put on the 
stand it occupied the previous season. If this 
is done, will it prevent drifting ?—Harold Bis- 
bee, Montana. 


Answer.—It hardly seems necessary to 
do this unless you happen to have your 
hives and hive stands numbered. When 
bees are removed from a bee cellar, after 
having been confined in their hives dur- 
ing the winter, they naturally orient 
themselves and it is doubtful if they 
would remember their old locations. When 
colonies are removed from the cellar dur- 
ing a cool, cloudy day, the bees will set- 
tle down during the night, and then, the 
following morning, if weather is suitable 
for flying, they leave the hives for a 
flight and do not drift to any extent, es- 
pecially if hives are placed six or eight 
feet apart. 


Holding Queens in Mailing Cages 


Question.—I intend to order some queens 
this spring for requeening my apiary. In case 
it should be raining when queens arrive does 
it do any harm to hold the queens in their cages 
for a few days before introducing them ?—P. L. 
Bowles, New York. 

Answer.—So long as the queens appear 
to be fresh and in good condition when 
they arrive it does no harm to hold them 
a day or so. In fact, queens ean some- 
times be held in cages, with their attend- 
ant bees, for four or five days or even a 
week. They should be kept in a dark room 
of moderate temperature. It does no harm 
if the weather is hot, to put a few drops 
of water on the wire screens of the queen 
cages occasionally to freshen the bees. It 
is, of course, preferable to get the queens 
introduced as soon as possible after ar- 
rival, before attendant bees begin to die. 
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Heads of Grain from Different Field: 2 
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Handy Way to Water Bees tion that queenless bees do not gathe § op 

To water my bees, I take a five-gallon pollen is true or not. An examination ghoy. | tre 
keg with a spigot and put it on a box or ed that the queen was present, and aly | ha: 
trestle about two feet off the ground, as some very hungry bees were there. In fact F an 
shown in the illustration. Under the spigot their cupboard was bare. A further cheg f pia 


I place a board 10 or 12 inches wide and 
long enough so that it will slope away 





The slanting board prevents the bees from 

drowning while taking the water. 
from the keg. At the end of the sloping 
board I have a board platform on the 
ground three feet square to take care of 
the water at night. Turn the spigot so 
that it drops one drop of water at a time. 
Bees will suck up the water from the 
board and what goes on the ground at 
night they get in the morning. In the 
spring I put some sugar on the board to 
get them started. A five-gallon keg is 
ample for 20 to 30 colonies. And I have no 
drowned bees.—Abram Houser, Bellefon- 
te, Pa. 





eee 
Starving Bees Carry No Pollen 

Last spring while examining my colo- 
nies I noticed an aspect of bee behavior 
that I had never heard of. It was early 
spring and pollen was being brought in for 
the first time that season. One hive was 
flying about the same as the rest but was 
gathering no pollen. I thought that was a 
fine chance to see if the disputed asser- 


of the yard revealed two or three othey 
in the same fix—no pollen carrying an 
no stores. These few were fed and soq 


nectar started to come in better. The 


every one started gathering pollen, Herp 
after, it will be considerable satisfactigg 
to know that those bright bouncing beg 
with the gay colorful loads of pollen wij 
not starve for a day or two anyhow,] 
am still wondering whether queenless beg 
gather pollen or not.—Vernon C. Culham 
Falfa, Colorado. 


An Old, But Ever-New Truth 

“A beekeeper with feeble stocks in the 
spring, which become strong only whe 
there is nothing to get, is like a farmer 
who contrives to hire no hands to reap his 
harvests, but suffers the crops to rot upm 
the ground and then at great expense hits 
a number of stalwart laborers to i@ 
about his premises and eat him out@ 
house and home.” 
“The Honey Bee.” 
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This picture of a bee sting ed was tal 
en by B. N. Allen, Bloomfield, N. J. Mr. Alles’ 
very much interested in beekeeping and 

to study the bees with his microscope 


-L. L. Langstroth, # 
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Shade for Bees 

‘ It is not always possible to locate bees 
where they may have a moderate amount 
of shade during the summer. In fact, one 
often finds he must place colonies in an 
open space where there is no shrubbery or 
trees nearby. In such cases, the writer 
has provided the necessary shade easily 
and quickly by the use of castor bean 
pants. The seeds should be planted a few 








Castor beam plants for shade. 


inches in front of the hives and between 
them. Caster beans grow very quickly and 
their broad leaves furnish effective shade 
in a short period of time. Too, they re- 
quire no staking or trellis upon which to 
grow.—Benj. Nielsen, Auroura, Nebraska. 


Transporting Bees Across Kansas 

The apiary inspection law of Kansas 
states that all bees and beekeeping equip- 
ment transported into or across the state 
of Kansas must be accompanied by a rec- 
ognized certificate of apiary inspection. 
A copy of this certificate should be sent 
to Geo. W. Kinkead, Secretary of the Kan- 
sas Entomological Commission, State 
House, Topeka, Kansas, and also a copy 
to R. L. Parker, State Apiarist, Depart- 

ment of Entomology, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kans. The state of Kan- 
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sas has in operation, ports of entry which 
require all drivers of trucks to stop and 
declare their loads going into and out of 
Kansas. If loads of package bees or colo- 
nies of bees are in good order, accom- 
panied by a certificate of apiary inspec- 
tion, there is no trouble in crossing the 
state of Kansas. Package bees have been 
held up at ports of entry in Kansas be- 
cause shipments have not been accom- 
panied by a certificate of apiary inspec- 
tion which states the point of origin and 
point of destination. For further informa- 
tion write to the Corporation Commis- 
sion, State House, Topeka, Kansas.—R. 
L. Parker, State Apiarist. 


Two-Story Brood Chambers for Comb 
Honey 

You evidently do not believe that bees 
would work in comb honey supers placed 
above a two-story hive. I have experi- 
mented with that method and have found 
that during a good honey season and with 
strong colonies they will do it, provided 
the supers have been started before being 
given to them. The largest yield of comb 
honey I’ve had from one colony was from 
one in a two-story hive. But perhaps you 
have already found out by this time that 
comb honey can be produced on a two- 
story hive. The large yields and the ease 
of swarm control makes the method ap- 
peal to me. I advise you to try it if you 
never have.—John Lyons, Batesville, Ind. 


Usually It Just Won’t Work 

Some of the bee books and some of the 
writers in the bee journals continue to tell 
us that a good way to requeen is to kill 
the old queen and introduce a virgin or a 
ripe queen cell from good stock. Looks 
easy. The beekeeper trying it comes 
around several weeks later, finds a laying 
queen, and pronounces it a great success. 
But what really has taken place? When 
the old queen is killed the bees immediate- 
ly start more queen cells, just as they 
would if no cell had been introduced. Nine 
times out of ten the young queen disap- 
pears, often with a swarm, and a nice 
scrub queen is reared in her stead. About 
the only time this does not occur is when 
conditions are unfavorable for swarming, 
and then is the time when you don’t have 
good queen cells. Wonderful idea, but usu- 
ally it just won’t work.—E. S. Miller, Val- 
paraiso, Indiana. 
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A letter dated 
Mareh 18, from Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, states 
that he left the hos- 
pital March 14 and that “he never felt 
better except that the pins are still a lit- 
tle thin.” Friends of Dr. Phillips will “be 
glad to hear the good news. The Doctor 
wishes to thank the many beekeepers ev- 
erywhere for their letters and kindly in- 
terest. 


Dr. Phillips 


Is Recovering 


eee 
Marketing Just as we go to 
press a letter from 
Agreement J. M. Robinson, Au- 


Still in Effect burn, Ala., Manag- 

ing Director of Mar- 
keting Agreement and License for Ship- 
ping of Package Bees and Queens, calls 
attention to the fact that the Marketing 
Agreement is still in effect. Shippers and 
buyers should, therefore, act accordingly. 

eee 


Doesn't Pay to 


The abnormal losses 


in bees this past 
Take Chances winter could have 
been averted had 


beekeepers observed the three important 
and essential wintering requirements, viz., 
(1) to have very populous colonies to go 
into winter quarters, (2) a superabun- 
dance of stores of good quality for each 
colony and (3) adequate protection 
against the elements. (This last require- 
ment includes protection against suffoca- 
tion due to entrances being clogged with 
ice or dead bees.) 

Most beekeepers have just enough sport- 
ing blood to take chances on their bees 
wintering well. This past winter was the 
wrong time to take a chance on wintering 
colonies that did not measure up to the 
three essential wintering requirements. 

After studying reports of losses over 
the country and talking with beekeepers, 
also examining many hives in which bees 
died during the winter, it would seem that 
most of the loss was due to starvation and 
a part of it to dysentery, due to an in- 
ferior quality of stores. 

The long continued cold spells which 
kept bees in their hives, caused them to 
consume more stores than usual. In many 
instances clusters of bees consumed prac- 
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tically all the honey on the combs they 
occupied and being unable, on account of 
the severe cold, to move over laterally op 
to other combs of honey, starved within 
a few inches of the honey. 

The solution to this starvation problen 
is to have plenty of full combs of Tipe 
honey in each hive in the fall and to have 
these full combs of honey above each 
cluster of bees so that the bees, during the 
winter, can easily reach fresh honey, 4 
cluster of bees will move up on to fresh 
honey in the combs the bees occupy (even 
during cold weather), when the same bees 
could not move laterally on to other combs 
of honey. The deep food chamber hive 
lends itself admirably to this arrangement 
of winter stores. 

In the future, wouldn’t it be wise to 
have each colony well prepared for a win- 
ter such as we have just experienced, and 
take no chances? 


It is easy for back- 
lot beekeepers to 


trances to keep an eye on their 
colonies early in 


Dead Colonies 
the spring. It is not 


so easy for commercial beekeepers in the 
North, with out-apiaries some distance 
from home, to be on hand to examine the 
entrances of hives during the first gooi 
flight day in spring. 

A careful entrance diagnosis of eath 
colony at this time is important. Hive 
with no bees flying from entrances should 
be examined and if colonies are deaé, 
these hive entrances should be nailed w, 
bee proof. This will not only prevents 
disturbance in the apiary as a result of 
robbing, but it will also prevent a post: 
ble spreading of A. F. B., in the event 
that a few diseased colonies escaped the 
detection of the owner in the fall and 
died during the winter. 


Close En- 


eee 
As this is written 
newspapers are Tt 
porting flooded 
areas in _ fourteet 
states, the result of 
melting snows and heavy rains. While ex 
cessive moisture in the spring is usually 


Floods May 


Destroy 
Many Bees 
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favorable for a honey crop, floods are al- 
ways destructive and it will be strange if 
thousands of hives of bees, as well as bee 
equipment, have not been washed away. 
Frequently apiaries are located near riv- 
ers so that the bees may be within easy 
flying distance of water. Such apiaries, if 
located near the swollen rivers in flooded 
areas, would naturally be lapped up and 
earried off. So far no one can estimate the 
extent of the destruction. Without a 
doubt we will receive thrilling accounts 
from beekeepers, of how they either lost 
or rescued their bees from the flood. 


Winter Losses Reports gleaned 
é from over the coun- 
in Bees 


try indicate a rath- 
er heavy winter 
loss, ranging from five to seventy-five per 
cent. The greatest loss appears to have oc- 
eurred in unpacked colonies. However, in 
some instances colonies in single-walled 
hives with no additional protection but 
abundantly supplied with good honey, 
wintered with less loss than other colonies 
in moderately packed hives, with perhaps 
a slightly inferior quality of stores. 

We receive reports of colonies appar- 
ently well supplied with, stores having 
died from dysentery. This in some cases 
may have been due in part, at least, to 
poor quality winter stores. In some regions 
of the North there was an aster honey 
flow in late October, which was followed 
by cold weather. Ordinarily bees ripen 
late-gathered nectar properly if the weath- 
er following the flow does not turn too 
cold. It is possible this combination of cir- 
cumstances, a late aster honey flow and 
cold weather following, may have result- 
ed in a poor grade of winter stores, which, 
together with the extremely cold weather, 
caused dysentery. 


It would seem that the winter loss gen- 
erally is not so great as was anticipated a 
few weeks ago. An average from thirty- 
six reporters throughout the U.S. A. shows 
a 14 per cent loss. 

An excerpt from a letter received from 
F. L. Swanson of the A. I. Root Company 
of Council Bluffs, Iowa, reads as follows: 
“It seems in a great many of the cases re- 
ported to us that the beekeeper is really 
surprised to find that his loss was less 
than he had anticipated. While winter 
losses are going to be much heavier than 
usual in this territory, it does begin to 
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look as though they are not going to be 
as bad as everyone thought. Most all of 
this territory had an unusually heavy cov- 
ering of snow and this no doubt gave the 
much needed protection to the bees and 
to the clover as well.” Mr. Swanson’s re- 
port appears to be in line with reports we 
have received recently. 


eee 
Package Bees The problems of 


spring dwindling, 
to the Rescue dysentery and win- 


ter losses in the 
North used to be very serious ones after 
a cold, hard winter, followed by a late 
spring. If a northern beekeeper had a 
heavy winter loss, he could not buy more 
bees from his neighbor because the neigh- 
bor would be in the same plight. The sur- 
viving colonies would be weak in bees, 
swollen with dysentery, and combs and 
hives badly spotted up. To unite such 
bees from the same yard would do little 
or no good. After several small colonies 
of bees were put together the united bees 
would usually dwindle down to a handful. 
If any weak or united colonies survived 
they would be too weak to build up in 
time for the main honey flow. 

The northern beekeeper with a large 
number of hives and thousands of good 
combs was up against it. His invested 
capital was dead and there was no way 
to make it pay dividends. 

Now all this is changed. The efficient 
beekeeper knows better how to winter 
his bees. But sometimes during a winter 
such as we have just experienced, in 
spite of good wintering methods, some 
colonies die or spring dwindle. Then what? 
Package bees, of course. A couple of 
pounds of young bees from the South 
united with a queen and a few surviving 
bees will put new life into the colony. A 
package of bees with queen put into a 
hive in which the colony died will soon 
make a normal colony. In short, packages 
and queens will put life into that dead 
invested capital. 

Now that package bees can be shipped 
safely to the North, the beekeeping in- 
dustry has been placed on a sure and safe 
business basis always provided, of course, 
there is not a failure of nectar. 

The beekeepers of the North are begin- 
ning to realize their dependence on the 
southern queen and package shippers. This 
is why the North and South must work 
together to develop our industry. 
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Now that the New 
Conservation Plan, 
or what seems to be 
a substitute for the 
old A. A. A., has be- 
come law, an effort 
can be and should 
be made to sow sweet clover and alfalfa 
where there is lime in the soil to take 
the place of ordinary grasses that have 
less of nutritive value for cattle. 

The government is making a worthy 
effort to save the valuable top soil from 
either erosion by flood waters or being 
blown away, resulting in distressing dust 
storms. Grasses will do just that. 

In most of the West, sweet clover or 
alfalfa can be grown. Either will prevent 
erosion or the effect of terrific blows dur- 
ing a drouth. Both are drouth resisting, 
and, what interests the beekeepers, are 
producers of the finest of honey if we ex- 
cept white clover of the East. 


Sweet Clover 
and Alfalfa in 
the New Con- 


servation Plan 


In the Dakotas when the price of wheat 
dropped after the Great War, when there 
was no profit in its production, these le- 
gumes were substituted. There was a 
ready market for beef, pork, ham, eggs, 
and all dairy products. The land came back 
to profitable production, mortgages were 
paid off, and the banks resumed. 

In the worthy effort to save the soil 
sweet clover and alfalfa can be put in. 
What has happened in the Dakotas can 
take place in a large part of the West. 
Sweet clover and alfalfa are no experi- 
ment in Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. 
The diversification and substitution of 
crops may solve the farm problem and 
the loss of the top soil. Who knows? 

In the same way vetch and soy beans 
ean be grown upon cotton land in the 
East. Vetch is a honey plant and so are 
soy beans, some seasons and in some lo- 
calities. 


It is to be hoped politics will not be- 
cloud the issue of helping the farmer and 
saving the soil from being either washed 
or blown away. 


The Land of There will be mil- 
: lions of eople, 
Milk and Honey many farmers, and 
some _ beekeepers, 

who will take in the Centennial of Texas 
this summer and fall. It surely is a land 
for more farmers and more beekeepers 
than it now has. Bees and farming go well 
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here. While it is not as it once was, a 
paradise for bees or specialty beekeeping, 
one can have bees, raise crops of all kinds 
and cattle. San Antonio is already in the 
center of the best cattle raising territory 
in the United States. The land south of 
there, or what is called the Lower Rip 
Grande Valley, will produce this year, it 
is estimated, a million bushels of corm, 
Citrus fruits are grown there also and 
that means orange honey. 

The Senior Editor has traveled hun. 
dreds of miles in this empire of promise, 
The farms look prosperous. It is indeed a 
land of promise that can produce milk and 
honey! Lots of it, because there are thov- 
sands of acres of wild land not yet oe- 
cupied where native trees, mesquite, hua- 
jilla, eatsclaw and alfalfa that will yield 
honey in enormous quantities. 

Texas as a cattle and oil country is un- 
surpassed by any other state in the Union. 

The climate is mild during winter with 
plenty of sunshine. While the days are 
hot in summer, the nights are cool, we are 
told. 

So far this sounds very much like the 
propaganda put out by real estate people, 
or what some people call land sharks. The 
writer does not own a foot of this land of 
promise nor does he expect to; but he does 
believe that many farmer beekeepers could 
come down here, take up some of this 
land, and make a comfortable living. More 
than that he should not ask for. 

Those who can not endure the cold 
North and would like to come to Texas to 
see what it is like, should visit the Cen- 
tennial at Dallas and San Antonio. Bee- 
keepers should, of course, take in the big 
International Congress of Beekeepers at 
San Antonio, Texas, on November 23, 24, 
and 25, and while down here, drive around 
and see for one’s self. 


President Burleson of the American 
Honey Producers’ League, handed me 4 
leaflet on the facetious order entitled 
“Texas.” While there are some exaggera- 
tions they are easily discernible. With 
these exceptions there is much of truth in 
it. Don’t fail to read it if you want 4 
good laugh. 

TEXAS 


Texas occupies all of the continert of North 
America except a small part set aside for the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. Texas owns 
the north half of the Rio Grande, one of the few 
rivers in the world with one bank wet and the 
other dry. Texas is bounded on the north by 
25 or 30 states, on the east by all of the ocesns 
except the Pacific, on the south by the Gulf of 

(Continued on page 240.) 
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- From North, East, West and South 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, March 5. 

Weather: Southern 
California is basking 
in sunshine. Some rain 
has fallen since our last 
letter but we are still 
short of moisture. Wa- 
ter in the streams and 
reservoir is low. 

Honey Crop: Buyers 
have been busy and have secured all of 
the orange except a few cases here and 
there. There is less of this grade of honey 
in the hands of the producer than we have 
known in many years. A very large per 
cent of the sage honey has been sold and 
only here and there you find a beekeeper 
with any honey on hand. 

Beeswax: Beeswax is in good demand 
around 20 cents with practically none in 
the hands of the beekeepers. 

Miscellaneous: Many see no hope of hon- 
ey from sages and wild buckwheat, our 
most dependable sources outside the irri- 
gated areas. Without copious rains we 
have no assurance of a honey crop. Bees 
have wintered well, generally speaking, 
but are slow in building up. There are two 
and three frames of brood when five and 
six would be better. A shortage in pollen 
is the reason most beekeepers give for the 
backwardness of the colonies. At present 
we can see no reason why the orange 
should not bloom at the usual time. 

Beekeepers’ meetings were held at San- 
ta Ana and San Bernardino since our last 
letter. Both were well attended. At Santa 
Ana good talks were given by Mr. Krebs, 
our efficient state inspector, and also Dr. 
Eckert of the State Agricultural school at 
Davis. Mr. A. K. Whidden, President of 
the California State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, gave a most interesting and instruc- 
tive talk on rainfall and its influence on 
the honey flow. Mr. Whidden illustrated 
his remarks with a well arranged graph 
comparing the rainfall with the honey 
crops for the past twenty years. 

It was the general opinion of those pres- 
ent that 7 cents was not too much to ask 
for the new crop orange honey. 

The meeting held at San Bernardino 
was in the nature of a banquet where 130 
men and women sat down to a most excel- 
lent chicken dinner. About the same 





opinion prevailed on honey prices as 
at the Santa Ana meeting. Suggesting a 
price for the beekeepers, it is much like 
the farmer said: You can lead a horse to 
water but you can not make him drink. 
Even 7-cent honey from the orange will 
not pay expenses if we do not get any 
other. The weather is most delightful and 
grass is showing green everywhere.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, California. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, March 5. 

Weather: If rain is 
a sure sign of a crop we 
will have it. We know 
that rain is an impor- 
tant factor in the prob- 
lem of producing hon- 
ey but it takes more 
than that. If rain was 
all that was required 
we would be looking forward to an im- 
mense crop for we have had fine rains, Fif- 
teen days in February it rained. While no 
records were broken, fifteen days of rain 
is as unusual as cloudy weather in Cali- 
fornia. 


Honey Crop: Here in the Bay District 
as soon as the clear warm weather fol- 
lowed the rain, beekeepers were into their 





~ bees and what a surprise they got when 


they found that their bees had made honey 
during the two weeks of rain. Now that 
we have sunshine every day beekeepers 
who call at our office agree that bees in 
good condition are storing ten pounds 
daily. This is from eucalyptus which is 
breaking all records as a honey producer. 
Two weeks before this is in print extrac- 
tion will be in full force. 


Beeswax: Beeswax is scarce and the 
price a little higher. 


Miscellaneous: Swarming is sure to be 
a problem for the first swarms were re- 
ported on the first day of March and such 
reports are rapidly increasing among the 
back lotters of which we have over six 
hundred in the Bay District. 

Farther north some bees were lost in 
the flooded districts. Many were moved to 
higher ground and saved. Complaints 
reach us of more European foulbrood than 
usual. At the same time we get reports 
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from places where European is usually 
very prevalent, that there is no sign of 
it at this time. 

A complaint which is quite general is 
that bees are irregular in building up. We 
never have a uniform lot of colonies in a 
commercial apiary. Some are stronger 
than others. In a well kept apiary poor 
colonies are in the minority but this year 
several reports have come to us from com- 
mercial apiaries where half of the colo- 
nies are weak and the other half very 
strong. This condition has set beekeepers 
to thinking and they are anxious to solve 
the problem which threatens the honey 
crop for 1936. Some paralysis is reported 
but not enough to cause any uneasiness. 

There was such a variety of reports con- 
cerning honey in the hands of producers 
that the state association made an effort 
to get the facts, and the figures show very 
little honey in the hands of producers.— 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 


TEXAS, March 2. 

Weather: This is 
Texas Independence 
Day. The weather 
showed its independ- 
ence in giving this sec- 
tion of the state 1.5 
inches of much needed 
rain. The weather dur- 
ing the past month 
could be classed as dry and cold, the tem- 
perature being five degrees below normal 
the entire month and having a deficiency 
of 1.62 inches of rain. The lowest tempera- 
ture for the month was 20 degrees, the 
highest 83 degrees. The total precipitation 
was only .42. This prolonged cold and dry 
period has held back the bees which is 
greatly to their benefit as the same influ- 
ence is holding back the honey flora. With 
the coming of spring the bees will build 
up to a condition where they can handle 
the honey flow about the time it arrives. 
There is a promise of an excellent spring 
honey flow. All honey plants are in the 
best of condition and full of buds. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeepers are more like 
birds than bees. Oftimes they do swarm 
but they are rapidly developing the migra- 
tory habit. During the present month Tex- 
as has been honored by a prolonged visit 
from the honored editor of this journal 
and his excellent wife; Father Francis Ja- 
ger, who is covering the state and helping 
in the celebration of the Texas Centen- 
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nial; Frank Pellett and Dr. O. W. Park, 
who are warming their feet in the Rip 
Grande; W. O. Victor, Jr., like a regular 
migratory bird, is spending the winter iy 
the old home state; L. D. Taylor, of the 
Mississippi Valley, has forsaken Iowa for 
Bellville, Texas, until the snow disappears 
in the northern home; H. E. Graham, Gij. 
lis Graham, M. E. Beard, well-known bee. 
keepers, queen rearers, and package ship- 
pers of the Brazos Valley, are making a 
prolonged trip through extreme South Tex. 
as calling on their many friends and tak- 
ing a look at some of the famous beekeep- 
ing localities of history.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, March 4. 

Weather: Like last year, we thought we 
were going to get through to spring with- 
out any winter at all. December and Jan. 
uary were wonderful months, the former 
with a mean temperature of 43° with 
3.78 inches of rain, and the latter a tem- 
perature of 39 degrees and 8.90 inches of 
rain. The first week in February bees 
were flying freely, gathering pollen from 
willow and alder. We began work in our 
gardens dividing and transplanting, ete., 
when suddenly the temperature fell down 
to 10 degrees, and up to February 25 we 
had below freezing temperatures and 8 
inches of snow. However, by March 1 this 
had all disappeared and at this time of 
writing, March 4, the thermometer is 
standing at 60 degrees and the barometer 
rising. 

Honey Prospects: It is much too soon 
to make any forecast as to honey pros 
pects. Willow, alder, and maple are show- 
ing up well as also are the Madronas. 
Clover, too, should be in good shape after 
the snow and rain of February, which to- 
taled 7.47 inches in all. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are again flying 
freely and seem in excellent condition, al- 
though it has not been possible to make 
any examination as yet. Those beekeep- 
ers who commenced stimulative feeding 
early in January against advice are now 
reaping the result in seeing the bees 
carrying out the chilled brood as they did 
last year. The only wise procedure is to 
be sure the colonies have quite sufficient 
to last up to the time of settled spring 
and then feed to stimulate brood rearing 
when all danger of a cold snap is past. 

There are signs of more than the usual 
number of beginners this year, and we 
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are hoping the price of package bees will 
not be so high as last year. Now that 
packages can be delivered by aeroplane, 
that method of building up and establish- 
ing new colonies will be more and more 
resorted to as time goes on.—Florence A. 
Greenwood, Vancouver Island, B. C., Can. 


UTAH, March 9. 

Weather: Weather conditions in Utah 
have been quite unusual the past winter; 
put still approximating the ideal. During 
November and December there was very 
little moisture that fell, but the tempera- 
ture was such that the bees made a few, 
but not too many flights. From the first 
week in January until the last week in 
February there was a continuous period 
of falling moisture, with a few short 
breaks sufficient for cleansing flights. For 
the last ten days the weather has been 
perfect for the beginning of spring. Ma- 
ples, which often bloom as early as Feb- 
ruary 10, only to freeze later, are just 
now ready to bloom, and it is hoped spring 
is here to stay. 

Honey Prospects: Precipitation has 
been slightly above normal, and consider- 
ably above that of recent years; so that, 
were it not for the fact that the long 
drouth has destroyed most of the sweet 
clover of the state, we would expect a 
bumper crop this year. 

Miscellaneous: Bees are still in the win- 
ter pack, but outside appearance indicates 
that they have wintered well. 

The 1935 honey crop is practically out 
of the hands of the producers. The prices 
are better than a few months ago. Wax 
also has advanced in price. 

It has been quite accurately estimated 
that there are 52,000 colonies of bees in 
the state, and the honey crop totaled ap- 
proximately 3,247,628 pounds. 

Many of the smaller beekeepers have 
dropped out of the business, leaving the 
industry largely in the hands of the com- 
mercial honey producers. This condition, 
together with the depression, has caused 
a falling off in the membership of the 
State Association, the annual meeting of 
which was held January 24, in Salt Lake 
City. At that meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Ray Miller; Secretary-Treasur- 
er, Leslie Walling; and three directors to 
make up the Executive Board. There were 
also six district supervisors chosen to look 
after the interests of the association in 











various parts of the state. All the officers 
are enthusiastic in the hope of making it 
a bigger and better association than ever 
before. 


It is apparent that some progress has 
been made in disease control, due to the 
policy of burning in treating American 
foulbrood. We are glad to note that scien- 
tifie breeders are making an effort to de- 
velop a strain of bees highly resistant to 
American foulbrood and we hope the Bee 
Hive State will be in line to make its 
contribution—W. H. Hendricks, Salt 
City, Utah. 


SASKATCHEWAN, March 7. 

Weather: We have been enduring a pro- 
tracted period of intensely cold weather 
which lasted from mid-December until 
March 1. During February the thermome- 
ter registered more than 40° below zero 
most of the time. Here in Regina, it was 
50° to 58° below zero for three successive 
days which, I believe, establishes a rec- 
ord. We have been accustomed to boasting 
that our cold is not felt but this winter 
was an exception. 

This is one of the longest and coldest 
winters we have had in recent years. Bees 
were put in cellars in early October, and, 
from all appearances, will not come out 
until April. Colonies wintered outdoors 
did not have a flight from the end of Oc- 
tober until March 1, when there was a 
short flying period. With all our cold 
weather, bees seem to be wintering well 
both in cellars and in outdoor cases. We 
have not had as much wind as usual which 
has, no doubt, helped outdoor-wintered 
colonies. 

Crop Prospects: More than a normal 
amount of snow has fallen in most dis- 
tricts. The Weather Bureau at Regina es- 
timates 40 inches to date this winter. We 
hope this indicates that the dry years are 
over and that we will have ample moisture 
next summer. Clover went into winter in 
good shape and should be all right, pro- 
tected as it is by the heavy snow covering. 

Miscellaneous: We predicted last De- 
cember that there would be more than the 
usual demand for packages this spring. 
According to reports from various ship- 
pers this seems to be the case. This puts 
package bee shippers in an enviable posi- 
tion. With lots of orders and a fair price 
they should have a profitable year. As a 
buyer of packages I would like to see 
this condition continue but want to warn 
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the shippers that they must give the buy- 
er service. Most package men have the 
shipping of bees down to a fine art, but 
they are not servicing their purchasers 
with queens as they should. Many ship- 
pers do not send the extra queens called 
for under the Bee Marketing Agreement 
with large orders, nor do they keep a sur- 
plus of queens on hand for replacements. 
A package which is queenless 10 days is, 
in most cases, useless and many shippers 
do not get replacements out promptly, 
if at all. 

Generally speaking, package shippers 
have received every co-operation from 
purchasers of package bees but the ship- 
pers must live up to the Marketing Agree- 
ment regulations if this co-operation is 
to continue.—R. M. Pugh, Regina, Sask. 


OKLAHOMA, March 9. 

Weather: Oklahoma as a whole has had 
the same severe winter that every other 
state has had. February’s first late inspec- 
tion found many hives had died out, with 
ample stores a few inches away. No doubt 
our continued cold snap played a major 
part in their demise and their particular 
location, relative to wind protection, con- 
tributed the rest. 

The last two weeks have been warm 
and most colonies have two frames of 
brood to date. The elms have just finished 
budding and the apricot blooms are be- 
ginning to open. Should conditions prevail 
as they have started, crop expectations 
for this year should be the best in sev- 
eral seasons. Sweet clover pasturage 
seems to be getting scarcer in this state, 
necessitating many night hauls not neces- 
sary heretofore. 

Honey Crop: Honey crop over entire 
state was poor last year after a very good 
start. Our own apiaries averaged only 
61.6. This was considerably above a state 
average in the low twenties. I trust that 
fellow beekeepers in this state are keeping 
their eyes open, concerning the coming im- 
portance of the yellow wild alfalfa weed 
as a nectar source. For five years it has 
not yielded anything to speak of until last 
fall. I secured around 10 to 15 pounds per 
hive for winter feed, of the yellowest hon- 
ey I have ever seen. The small heavy 
cloistered weed carpeted field upon field in 
solid yellow and for nearly three weeks 
the bees obtained nectar from it. In this 
land of few flowers and far between I look 
to it as a coming ally of the sunflower, 
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both of which dovetail the closing cotto, 
flow. 


Honey Sales: Honey sales have beep | 


good all winter. Nothing remains of the 


| 
| 


old crop. As Oklahoma is one of the hard. | 


est places to produce a crop of honey, we 
naturally have a ready market for it. Oy 
prices have been fairly well maintainej 
although more dumping by out of-state 
trucks was observed this year than for. 
merly. 

Miscellaneous: Starving brood is anti¢i- 
pated in the April rainy season because 
early indications are that most queen 
will be on their third and fourth cyele, 
nearing their egg-laying zenith.—C, A 
Baltzley, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 


WISCONSIN, March 7. 


Weather: Wisconsin's 
first winter short course 
was held at the Univer. 
sity February 5, 6, and 
7. In spite of the ex 
tremely cold weather 
and blocked highways, 
the attendance was 
fairly good, and suffi- 
cient enthusiasm was shown by those pres- 
ent to warrant another effort in 1937, at 
which time a co-operative meeting be 
tween the leaders in the state (the deputy 
state apiary inspectors, and the officer 
of the state association) will hold con 
ferences. 

Honey Crop: The outlook for the honey 
crop is at this time very excellent, be 
cause of the heavy snows and the fact that 
a generous supply of moisture is seeping 
into the ground, rather than flowing 
away. Although Wisconsin was treated to 
a long period of unusually low tempera 
tures, the heavy blanket of snow prevent 
ed the ground from freezing very deeply, 
and when the spring thaws began, only 8 
small portion of the water ran away. 

Miscellaneous: A little dysentery has 
been reported, but the few reports re 
ceived up to this time indicate that the 
bees wintered well—even those that were 
not packed. This, of course, is to be er 
pected, because the deep snow served it 
the place of packing. 

At this time, we know of only one small 
lot of extracted honey in the hands of 4 
beekeepeer, and two small lots of comb 
honey. There have been local requests for 
honey that could not be filled. 
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Honey plants are in better condition 
than at any time in four years. During 
the past four years, the honey crop has 
not come from alsike and Dutch clover, 
but has come mostly from sweet clover 
and alfalfa. It will be interesting to see 
whether or not any alfalfa honey is pro- 
duced this coming season. 

Our Apiary Departmeat in the Univer- 
sity is developing a permanent exhibit of 
beeswax and honey products, and we 
would be glad to receive samples or be 
notified by beekeepers of any products 
which are known to contain honey or wax. 
—H. F. Wilson, Madison, Wisconsin. 


eee 
IOWA, March 11. 


Weather: The rec- 
ord breaking winter 
which was experienced 
in Iowa has certainly 
taken its toll of the bee 
population. Many pro- 
ducers had come to feel 
during the last six or 
eight mild winters that 
outdoor protection was not entirely nec- 
essary. Perhaps some producers will come 
to realize that outdoor packing is neces- 
sary to meet the average conditions. The 
death loss of colonies will be abnormally 
high. The relative value of cellar winter- 
ing and outdoor packing is being argued. 

Honey Prospects: Conditions seem to 
be favorable for honey plant growth in 
1936. The snow covering which has per- 
sisted throughout the state has protected 
all new seedings of clovers and there is 
ample moisture in the soil for plant growth 
during 1936. Experience has shown that it 
will be necessary yet to have the proper 
environment for the secretion of nectar. 

Miscellaneous: Many producers of this 
state are anticipating large purchases of 
package bees for the spring of 1936. These 
purchases are coming from producers al- 
ready having a program, either in the pro- 
cess of reorganization or in the process of 
expansion. There will be some additional 
demand from parties who are becoming in- 
terested in honey production for the first 
time. This demand which was indicated 
at the close of last year will be greatly 
increased by the emergency demand which 
has been brought about by the excessive 
winter losses. It is unfortunate that the 
severe winter prevailed throughout the 
South and therefore has retarded the pack- 
age production in two ways, as to volume 
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and as to date of delivery. Such a com- 
bination will have a very definite effect 
upon the honey production in this state. 

A session of apiculture was held in con- 
junction with the meeting of the Central 
States Entomologists at Ames on March 5 
and 6. Two main topics created the major 
portion of the program. These were, “How 
to improve the inspection service,” and 
“The trend of research work.” The dis- 
cussion on inspection work brought out 
the fact that funds constitute the back- 
bone of the inspection service and controls 
the effectivenesss of it. The beekeepers 
themselves have been very reluctant to 
participate in the campaign for additional 
funds in spite of the fact that the inspec- 
tion service is for the protection of their 
industry. 

Much the same condition exists relative 
to research. The producers themselves fail 
to impress the recognized researches with 
the importance of their problems and to 
aid in the provision of funds necessary to 
conduct this research. The present effort 
on the studying of the possible variation 
of resistance to disease is gaining support 
among those who are charged with direct- 
ing a program for research and also those 
charged with inspection work.—F. B. 
Paddock, Ames, Iowa. 


ALABAMA, March 4. 

Weather: The weath- 
er has been a much dis- 
cussed subject for the 
past few months. New 
records for cold weath- 
er have been establish- 
ed in many places. 
While it was cold in 
Alabama this helped 
the beekeepers as most of our winters are 
too mild and the bees consume more 
stores than they should. Advance orders 
that are being placed for package bees 
would indicate that the cold in the honey 
producing regions has caused rather 
heavy losses. On February 21 the weather 
turned warm and the sun has been shin- 
ing most of the time since. 

Condition of Colonies: Colonies are in 
better condition than they have been for 
many years. The cold weather prevented 
the bees from being too active and con- 
served both stores and the energy of the 
bees themselves. Since the warm weather 
began the queens have been spreading the 
brood chambers at a rapid rate. If tlie 

















present warm weather continues bees will 
be swarming late in March if nothing is 
done to prevent swarming. 

Honey Plants: Fruit and other trees are 
blooming now and the bees are getting a 
slight flow from this source. Due to the 
cold the clover was late in putting out but 
is coming along fine now. 

Miscellaneous: Package shippers and 
queen breeders are preparing for the big- 
gest season in many years. Queen rearing 
has just started and there should be laying 
queens ready for market by April 1.—J. 
M. Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama. 


# 
WYOMING, March 12. 

Weather: Wyoming had four weeks of 
zero and sub-zero weather, the lowest re- 
corded here being 44 below. This biting 
cold was intersified by a good many days 
of strong wind, and drifting snow. The 
snow fall totaled about ten inches on the 
plains and valleys with considerable more 
in the mountains. 

Honey Plants: Honey plants in this part 
of Wyoming and southern Montana have 
increasingly declined for the past four 
years. Whole fields of alfalfa have become 
thinned out in many localities to 10 per 
cent of normal probably due to the succes- 
sive years of drouth and heavy grasshop- 
per and mormon cricket infestation. It is 
hoped that the recent cold spell may les- 
sen the number of these pests this coming 
summer, but old timers say it takes a suc- 
cession of freezing and thawing in the 
spring months to do much damage to the 
egg deposits in the soil. 

Condition of Bees: Many colonies went 
into the winter not up to standard weight 
in both stores and bees, and the severe 
winter has taken a heavy toll reaching 50 
per cent in many cases. Some who bought 
packages last year failed to make a crop 
and now have lost the bees besides. 

Miscellaneous: Owing to the entire fail- 
ure in this part of the state of the 1935 
crop, and very light yield in other parts, 
stocks of honey were practically all clean- 
ed up before the holidays. Supplies for 
local sales have been acutely short for the 
last two months. Sales are just about fair 
with prices slightly above the 1934 level. 

Next week a series of meetings are 
scheduled over Sheridan County through 
the County Agent’s office looking toward 
organizing the farmers. Nothing seems to 
be so urgently needed, yet nothing is hard- 
er to accomplish.—Earl C. Reed, Ranches- 
ter, Wyoming. 
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VERMONT, March 6. 


Weather: The mog 
to be said of this sy}. 
ject for the past wip. 
ter, is its abundanee, 
Up until the seconj 
week in January it wa 
fairly mild for this 
country. After that, 
however, it was real 
winter with lots of snow and cold. Twen. 
ty inches of snow covered the ground mos 
of the time and for six weeks the ten. 
perature hung around zero, the lowest 
being about 30° below. This winter dog 
not compare with that of two years ago 
when the ice on Lake Champlain aver. 
aged 40 inches thick. This year, the aver. 
age is 20 to 24 inches. 

It is not unusual for bees to go five 
months without a flight in this state, and 
as long as the temperature does not hang 
around zero too long, this confinement 
does not seem to have much bad effect o 
the bees. Due to bad roads, I haven’t vis 
ited any of the yards as yet so can not 
tell just how bees have wintered. Some 
of them are undoubtedly still buried in 
snow. About February 20, our usual pure 
white snow took on a sun tan hue, The 
fertile brown soil of the Dust Bowl, after 
a 2500-mile ride on the winds, settled 
down over a good share of northern New 
England. 

Honey Plants: With the abundant mois 
ture last year and the heavy blanket of 
snow most of the winter, clovers should 
come through in good shape. There is still 
a month, however, with danger of heav- 
ing through freezing and thawing. As Mr. 
Leininger mentioned last month, with u, 
a hard winter usually means a good honey 
flow the following season. 

Honey Sales: Honey moved very well 
this year and we have been buying honey 
to furnish the demand that still seems to 
continue. The good demand is perhaps 
partly due to lack of western competition 
the last two years. However, much eredit 
must go to the Honey Institute and the 
fact that more and more people seem to be 
using honey from a health standpoint. 

Miscellaneous: Aside from hugging the 
fire, we do have other sports here to while 
away the long winter. One is ice fishing, 
but aside from freezing to death, I’ve had 
no luck at it this winter. Another method 
of fishing peculiar to this section is shoot 
ing pickerel. This comes soon as the it? 
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goes out of Lake Champlain. The pickerel 
then go up the bays and outlets to spawn 
on the very edge of the flooded waters. On 
sighting @ fish, the idea is to shoot under 
him. This will temporarily stun him and 
up he comes, belly first. The trick comes 
in seeing the fish first. Four of my yards 
are near the lake shore so when the time 
comes for the first visit to the yards, I'll 
take along the .30-30 deer gun with me 
and go fishing. I might get a 30-pounder, 
like the old-timers talk about.—Charles 
Mraz, Middlebury, Vermont. 


eee 
ONTARIO, March 10. 


Weather: Just a few 
minutes ago at 2 p. m. 
I looked at the ther- 
mometer and it read 40 
above. That is the 
highest reading noticed 
in our locality so far 
this spring or late win- 
ter, so it is quite ob- 
vious that the bees have had no flight. 

During the last few days we have visit- 
ed most of the yards and in only a few 
cases did we find hives covered with snow 
so that entrances were not clear. Three 
colonies were found this forenoon that 
were completely covered over the roofs 
with at least a foot of snow. Did they 
suffer by reason of this snow blanket? No 
fear of that, and in each case a large 
space was clear of snow in front of the 
hive and the empty spaces even extended 
around the sides of the hive. They were 
single packed hives in all three cases. 
Judging by external appearances, the 
bees in the three hives are in perfect shape 
and I only wish that all our bees had 
been thus covered for the past several 
weeks. And yet during the very cold 
stormy weather I learned of beekeepers 
shoveling snow away from the hives and 
writing to farmers to do this work for 
them, when heavy roads prevented the 
beekeepers from visiting their apiaries. 
After many years’ experience in outdoor 
wintering, I feel safe in saying that where 
snow injures colonies one year, there will 
be ten years in which the snow is a bene- 
fit instead of an injury. 

While much depends upon how soon 
the bees will get a cleansing flight, I 
would make the guess that losses will not 
be abnormally heavy unless that flight is 

delayed for another two weeks or more. 
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Honey Prospects: Locally, snow still 
covers most of the fields of wheat and clo- 
ver and where snow has disappeared the 
plants look as they did last fall. With or- 
dinary weather conditions for next four 
weeks, prospects seem fair for good win- 
tering of the clovers and, of course, that 
means fair prospects for a crop of honey 
as well. 

Miscellaneous: Not much change in 
marketing conditions insofar as I can note, 
and no doubt there will be sufficient of 
last year’s crop to carry on until next 
July when the Ontario crop starts to come 
on the market each year. While many 
factors enter into the problem of increas- 
ing honey sales, personally it appears to 
me that the main thing is to get new con- 
sumers started to using our product. Dur- 
ing this past winter a few examples have 
emphasized this to me, and I will give 
one outstanding case. A farmer friend who 
has quite a large family, told me last fall 
that they did not care for honey and used 
very little. However, I got him to take 50 
pounds of honey in connection with a 
deal that we had made, and, to make a 
long story short, this family have bought 
since December 9 exactly 220 pounds of 
honey, and I think they will be good for 
as much more during the next three 
months. Here is a home that used prac- 
tically no honey and are now using it in 
such quantities that our selling problems 
would be solved if we could persuade 
one-quarter of our population to use one- 
quarter as much honey as that each year. 

By the time this is in print, smokers 
will be going again in many apiaries and 
this reminds me of the recommendation 
given on page 152 of March Gleanings, of 
greasy waste, for smoker fuel. We used it 
off and on for many years, but now it is 
avoided and never used at all. Why? Sim- 
ply because we had a disastrous fire some 
years ago in which about a dozen colonies 
with three supers each went up in smoke. 
Colonies were at the outyard and we were 
working in a hurry during a big honey 
flow. Hives were of the single-packed va- 
riety with packing exposed in some places 
between the hive proper and the packing 
ease. No doubt whatever in our minds 
but that a small piece of waste with 
smoldering fire dropped unnoticed from 
the smoker and after we were gone it did 
its work. Greasy waste makes a good 
smoke all right, but be very careful that 
it does not also make a great fire as well. 
—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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Talks to Beginners 


M. J. DEYELL 





Enthusiastic beginners anxious to see 
their bees may open the hives too early 
in the season. This may be detrimental to 
colonies. If it is necessary to go into the 
hives to supply combs of honey or sugar 
syrup to colonies short on stores, all well 
and good. It is preferable not to open 
hives until settled warm weather comes. 


The Way to Open a Hive 
Before opening a hive the bee smoker 
should be well lighted. Greasy waste, oily 
rags, or dry burlap may be used for fuel. 
The bee veil should be put on carefully so 
that the bees can not crawl under it. A few 
puffs of smoke may be blown into the en- 
trance of the hive to subdue the guards, 
but this is not always necessary. Never 
stand in front of the hive to interfere 
with the flight of the bees. If the hive 
has an outer and inner cover, remove the 
outer cover and insert the hive tool under 
the corner of the inner cover. Blow some 
smoke through this small opening, then 
wait a few seconds until the bees go down 
between the frames. After the cover is off, 
blow some more smoke over the frames. 
Do not give the bees too much smoke, or 
they may become excited. After a little 
practice and experience, one will learn 
just how and when to apply smoke. 
The Way to Remove Frames to Examine a 
Colony 
One should stand at the side of the hive 
and, if possible, with one’s back to the 
sun. Shove the hive tool down between 
the end bars of the nearest outside frame 
and the wall of the hive and pry the 
frames over to the opposite side. Then 
separate the nearest frame from the ad- 
jacent one and carefully lift it out. After 
the comb (which, by the way, consists of 
the wax cells within the frame) is exam- 
ined, the frame should be stood on end at 
the front corner of the hive, in a position 
that will not obstruct the entrance of the 
hive. x 
The next frame should be removed and 
the comb examined, then replaced in the 
hive against the nearest side. The remain- 
ing frames should be removed and the 
combs examined, then placed back in the 
hive in like manner. Before putting the 
first frame removed back in the hive, the 
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frames that are in the hive should fy 
pushed over to the further side to make 


room for it. It is well to push all of the | 


frames over at once to avoid killing the 


bees and to save time. 1f the colony o¢. | 


cupies a double story or food-chamber 
hive, the food chamber should now he 
lifted off and placed crosswise at the 
back of the hive, on the inverted outer 
cover, to avoid killing bees adhering to 
the bottom of the frames. The lower brood 
chamber should then be examined. 
What One Should See in a Normal Colony 
In many of the southern states, hives 
are overflowing with bees during this 


month. In the northern states and Canada | 


a normal colony should have at least three 














Queen Drone Worker. 


pounds of bees and the bees when not clus 
tered should cover six or seven combs. On 
a cold morning when the bees are cluster 
ed, the cluster should extend over four or 
five spaces between the combs. Unusually 
populous colonies may occupy seven 0 
eight combs when clustered on a coli 
morning. 

When the weather is quite cool, the 
most of the bees will be found in the up 
per story or food chamber of a two-story 
hive. The combs on the sides, or near the 
walls of the hive, should consist mainly 
of sealed honey. Some of the combs in the 
center of the hive (perhaps three or fou, 
this depending on the season and latitude) 
should contain some eggs, brood in all 
stages, unsealed and sealed, as well # 
honey. Some of the combs containing 
brood will have a rim of honey near th 
top-bars of the frames. Some of the cells 
adjacent to the brood will contain polles 


of various colors. Balls of pollen will ft 


quently be seen on the legs of bees as they 
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enter the hives. This pollen is packed in 
the cells, to be used as larval food, as 
needed. Frequently considerable nectar is 
gathered, and it may be seen glistening in 
the open cells. In the lower portion of the 
prood combs, larger cells, about one-quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter, may be found. 
These are drone cells. The worker cells 
are approximately one-fifth of an inch in 
diameter. When the drone cells are cap- 
ped over the cappings project somewhat 
peyond the general surface of the comb. 
What Each Colony Needs in April 
Beginners should get clearly in mind 
their objective in beekeeping, namely, a 
crop of surplus honey, which means honey 
over and above the food required by the 





Eggs in worker cells enlarged. 


bees. To secure surplus honey, each col- 
ony must be very populous in bees at the 
beginning of the main honey flow. To de- 
velop strong or populous colonies ready 
for the main honey flow, each colony must 
have ample stores through the spring 
months, never less than 15 or 20 pounds 
in each hive, a good queen, and ample 
comb space for brood rearing and for the 
storage of incoming nectar. 

As each colony is checked through, 
these requirements should be kept in 
mind. If a queen appears to be old and 
worn out, she should be replaced by a 
young laying queen. Directions for in- 
troducing, which accompany the queen, 
should be followed carefully. If a colony 
appears to be short of stores some combs 
of honey, or sugar syrup should be sup- 
plied. A full standard comb contains 
about five pounds of honey. Some beekeep- 
ers save such combs of honey from the 
Preceding season, for emergency feeding 
in spring. 

Colonies that are weak and occupy only 
three or four combs should be strength- 
ened with queenless package bees. The ad- 
dition of a two-pound package of bees to 
a weak colony in the spring may make the 
difference between failure and success in 
securing a crop of honey. To unite a 
queenless package of bees with a weak 
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colony, the bees in the weak colony and 
the bees in the package should be fed all 
the sugar syrup they will take before the 
queenless bees are united with the bees in 
the weak colony. As a rule, two lots of 
bees well filled with syrup do not fight 
and they will unite quite readily. Some 
unite without caging the queen, but in 
our opinion it is just a little safer when 
uniting to put the queen in a cage with a 
little candy in the end so that the bees 
may release her in a short time. To unite 
a queenless package of bees with a weak 
colony simply remove about five empty 
combs and put the package in the empty 
space in the hive and permit the bees to 
leave the bee cage and go onto the combs. 


Supers May Be Needed 


In some regions of the South strong 
colonies may need supers during April. As 
a matter of fact, considerable surplus hon- 
ey is stored in some of the southern states 
during this month. 

When bees begin to whiten the top bars 
of the brood frames with wax, this is a 
sign that supers are needed. Colonies in 
single-story hives may need supers to 
supply additional comb space for brood 
rearing. Colonies in two-story hives usu- 
ally need a super during spring, to make 
room for incoming nectar and brood rear- 
ing. 

Those Who Are Getting Bees This Spring 


The beginners in the North who have 
their hives all ready assembled, in readi- 
ness for their packages of bees, ordered 
but not yet shipped from the South, may 
be somewhat anxious to receive the bees. 
There is no particular advantage in hav- 
ing the bees shipped too early. The begin- 
ning of the fruit bloom honey flow is 
plenty early enough to put packages into 
hives. 

When the bees arrive, directions for 
installing, pasted on the packages of bees, 
should be read carefully and followed. 
The most important requirement is that 
of providing sugar syrup for the bees and 
keeping feed on each hive until nectar 
is abundant. 

It is well also to visit a successful ex- 
perienced beekeeper, if possible, to ask 
questions and to get some first hand in- 
formation concerning the handling of 
bees. As a rule, beginners are concerned 
about swarming. In next month’s talk we 
shall consider this question and especially 
how to control swarming. 
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BUY AND SELL HERE 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref. 
erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each in. 


sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as 


ttgr? 


longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 
figures in it), count as one word. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Extracted honey in new 60's, 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3438, Philadelphia, Pa, 





The reliability of honey sellers is not guar- 
anteed, although strict references are required. 





COMB and extracted. Howard Grimble, Hol- 


comb, N 

FANCY clover and fall honey. Kalona Honey 
Co., Kalona, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 

CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 
60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


WHITE clover comb and extracted honey. 
Porterholm Apiaries, Adrian, Mich. 

















FOR SALE—No. 1 white honey and light 
amber. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich, 


LIGHT weight white comb, $2.25 case; 1934 
amber comb, $2. C. B. Howard, Geneva, N, Y. 


THE FAMOUS UVALDE district honey, 
light amber blend of guajilla, catsclaw, and 
other sources natural on the cattle ranges of 
the Southwest. Steam heated clarifying tanks 
are kept filled and are packed fresh as called 
for, truck or carload, at 5%c plus cost of 
packaging. Bees, yes, come and get ’em. Uvalde 
County Apiaries, J. A. Simmons, Prop., Sabi- 
nal, Texas. 











FOR SALE—wWhite amber and buckwheat ex- 
tracted. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 








FOR SALE—Fine grade light amber bulk 
comb honey. Hyde Bros., New Canton, IIl. 





TEN tons fine quality clover extracted hon- 
ey. Scott’s Honey Farm, La Grange, Indiana. 





WRITE me for prices and samples of honey. 
I can please you. Thos. D. Sherfick, Shoals, Ind. 


MICHIGAN’S finest well ripened white hon- 
ey in new 60’s. Sample, 15c. Jay Cowing, Jeni- 
son, Mich. 


HONEY in bottles, 4, 8, 16, 32 oz.; 2%, 5, 
60 Ib. pails. Cap honey. J. H. Scarff, P. O. Box 
536, Syracuse, N. Y. 


LIGHT color fall flower blend extracted hon- 
ey, 12,000 lbs. Sample, 20c. John Burghardt, 
Grand Island, Nebraska. 


CLOVER honey, choice, ripened on bees. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Case or quantity. J. 
Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 


HONEY—Comb, extracted, select lots. Write 
us your needs. Sample on request. A, I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224 W. Huron St., Chicago. 


EXTRA white clover honey extracted in 60- 
lb. cans and all standard size glass and five- 
pound pails. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. Y. 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted hon- 
ey, buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all size 
packages, Five-pound pails my specialty. Ed- 
ward T. Cary, Midland Ave. and Tallman St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


OUR 1936 crop of best Michigan clover hon- 
ey should be ready for the market in July. 
Speak for your requirements. E. D. Townsend 
& Sons, Northstar, Michigan. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices and 
samples on California and western honeys. We 
stock all varieties. Hamilton & Company, 108 
West Sixth St., Los Angeles, California. 


FOR SALE—wWell ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don’t let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 



































BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer’s financial responsi- 
bility and advise all beekeepers to sell for cash 
only, or on OC . D. terms except when the 
buyer has thoroughly established his credit 
with the sellers. 





WANTED—Dark honey, also capping melter 
honey. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, 


WANTED—White, amber and _ overheated 
honey. State price. C. Jankowski, Russell, Ill. 


WANTED—Comb and extracted honey. Mail 
sample, state quantity and price. Sherfick 
Farms, Shoals, Ind. 


~ WANTED—Carlots of honey, state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. Bryant 
& Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—Car lots or less, clover extracted 
honey and light amber, new cans. Clover Blos- 
som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth St., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


SPOT CASH PAID FOR COMB AND EX: 
TRACTED HONEY. Send samples and best 
price. C. W. Aeppler Company, Oconomowoe, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED—FExtracted and comb honey. Car 
load or less. Send sample and delivered price. 
Honeymoon Products Co., 10247 West Jefferson 
Ave., River Rouge, Mich. 
































FOR SALE 


NEW bee supplies for honey or bees and 
queens. Dillon & Sons, Adrian, Michigan. 


YOUR wax worked into medium brood foun 
dation for 15¢ pound; thin super, 22c. 
Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 


PIERCE automatic queen grafting tools, $1. 
Aluminum electrical uncapping knives, $5 and 
$7. 340 Crosby St., Pasadena, Calif. 

ELECTRICAL uncapping knives, $10.00 
each, with thermostat, $14.00. Paul Krebs, 
8000 Fulton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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30 10-frame comb-honey supers. Miller, Edin- 
purg, Va. 
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CHOICE Italian queens. White Pine Bee 
Farms, Rockton, Pa. With Gleanings from 1911. 





FOR SALE—200 comb-honey supers. Lorena 
Zittel, Mondovi, Wis. 
FOR SALE—Folding wire and cloth bee 
yeils, 50c each. H. F. Hillquist, Donovan, Ill. 
4000 new standard Hoffman short top-bar 
frames, $3.60 per hundred. Ray Hiltner, North 
Creek, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Comb foundation at reduced 
prices. Plain wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. E. S, Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y. 
SMALL air compressor, 














also Copeland re- 





frigeration units. Sacrifice, or exchange for 
bees. Minto, 96 Romaine Ave., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 

QUALITY bee supplies. Prompt shipment. 


Reasonable prices. We take honey and beeswax 
in trade for bee supplies. The Hubbard Apiaries, 
Onsted, Mich. 

STRAW BEEHIVES for roadside honey sell- 
ing stands; English and landscape gardens; es- 
tates. Photos on request. G@. Korn, Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

100 USED comb honey supers, both eight 
and ten frame, also 1 8-frame multiple rever- 
sible power extractor, with 9%” pockets, all 
in good condition. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


~ BEST quality soft white pine Hoffman 
frames, $30 per thousand. Complete line of bee 
supplies manufactured by us. All prices the 
lowest. Free catalog. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 


BEST quality bee supplies, attractive prices, 
prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog upon re- 
quest. We take beeswax in trade for bee sup- 
plies. The Colorado Honey Producers’ Assoc., 
Denver, Colo. 


FOR SALE — Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly. 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 
of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, 
Mich. 


FOR SALE—In Sunny Southern California, 
nice home with about one acre of land; beauti- 
fully situated near schools and junior college. 
Ideal for beekeeping; located in one of the best 
honey producing sections. With or without bees. 
Box 3, Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Two 4-frame multiple reversible 
hand extractor, used, $20 each; one 2-frame re- 
versing, slip gear, 12x16 pockets, $12. Two 
foundation mills rolls, 6%” long, $6 each; 18 
Buckeye double-walled hives, fair condition, $1 
each; 1 International 3 h. p. gasoline engine, 
$40; 1 John Deere 1% h. p. gasoline engine, 
$30, slightly used. F. D. Lamkin, King Ferry, 
Cayuga Co., New York. 


FOR SALE—20-acre farm, 19 miles from 
Petersburg, Va.; 6-room house, not finished, 6 
outbuildings consisting of barn, stable and 
chicken house, brooder house and garage. Apple 
trees, pear, peaches and plums, 2 kinds rasp- 
berries, strawberries, 5 kinds grapes; 16 hives 
of bees, guaranteed free from disease; all farm 
tools, wagon, plow and cultivator, stoves and 
all cooking utensils; bed and bedding; 9 Rhode 
Island red hens, one cow 3 years old. Send 3- 
cent for any further information wanted. For 
quick sale, all for $800. Thomas Gedye, Rt. 3, 
Box 37, Waverly, Va. One acre in a fish pond 
stocked with fish 14 years ago. 



































BEES AND QUEEN. FOR SALE 


WRITE me your wants for package bees. My 
Proposition will please you. Leonard S. Griggs, 
‘ll Avon St., Flint, Mich. 








THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Write for circular. Alamance Bee Company, 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. OC. 


**‘SHE-SUITS-ME’’ queens. Season of 1936: 
One untested queen, $1; six queens, $5. Line- 
bred Italians. Ready May 20. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


I HAVE leased bees in most of the Gulf 
States, so can likely ship you packages direct 
from your favorite shipper. Mail a postal card 
for full particulars, E. D. Townsend, Northstar, 
Michigan. 


FULL COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE— 
Standard ten-frame equipment; best of condi- 
tion; heavy with stores. Guaranteed free from 
disease. Correspondence solicited. Leslie Law- 
rence, Box 145, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


EXTRA yellow Italian queens that produce 
bees a little more yellow than the three-banded; 
more gentle and just as good workers, Untested, 
75c each. Starting early in May. Health cer- 
tificate and satisfaction. Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, 
Randleman, Rt. 2, N. CG. 


**CAUCASIAN”’ package bees and queens for 
spring delivery. Untested queens, 75c each; 2- 
lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45 each; 3-lb. pkg. with 
queen, $3.15 each. Shipping season begins April 
1, Safe arrival and satisfaction. Lewis & Til- 
lery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


BEST Mountain Gray Caucasian bees and 
queens. Select queens, 75c each. 2-lb. package 
with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. package with queen, 
$3.15. Full weight, safe arrival guaranteed. 
Book order now to reserve your shipping date. 
P. B. Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY—lItalian bees 
with young laying queen on comb, brood and 
honey or combless with sugar syrup. 2 lbs. 
bees with queen, 1 comb brood, $2.45; 3 Ibs. 
bees with queen, 1 comb brood, $3.15. Guaran- 
teed full weight and health certificate with ship- 
ment. Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, La. 


GOLDEN pure Italian queens that produce 
workers; very gentle to handle, good honey- 
gatherers. I have never had any foulbrood in 
my apiary. Satisfaction guaranteed, 30 years a 
breeder. Tested, $1.50; select tested, $2.00. 
These ready now. Untested about May, 75c. 
D. T. Gaster, Rt. 2, Randleman, N. C. 


WE have sold many thousands of queens 
since we last advertised in Gleanings. We are 
now getting many inquiries as to whether or 
not we still have queens for sale. This adver- 
tisement is to tell the public that we are still 
in the business and have queens to sell through- 
out the entire summer. W. G. Lauver, Middle- 
town, R. D. 3, Pa. 


THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
There is money in package bees when you buy 
right. We can make early shipments on two and 
three-pound packages of bees with queens, ship 
at any time you say. March, April, May, and 
June, 500 one-story colonies of bees in modern 
ten-frame standard equipment at $3.50 each. 
Truck them yourself. We are located on paved 
highway. Health certificate with all bees. Little 
River Apiaries, Box 83, Gause, Texas. 


SILVER RUN QUEENS—wWe offer queens 
from the best three-banded stock we can breed 
or buy. Cells built in mammoth colonies. Queens 
mated from strong nuclei. Each queen carefully 
inspected before shipment. We have reared 
thousands of queens that have given satisfac- 
tion throughout United States and Canada, 
working for up-to-date southern queen and 
package shippers. Write for special price on 
number of queens you need. Our motto: Each 
queen an advertisement for SILVER RUN 
APIARIES, Route 1, Phenix City, Ala. 
(Classified ads continued on page 240.) 
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None but young worker bees with 1936 
select laying queens. Prompt and efficient 
shipment. 


PACKAGE BEES 
QUALITY 
QUANTITY 








Idle equipment and weak wintered-over col- 
onies bring in no profit. Let us help you 
with our QUALITY BRIGHT “ITALIAN 








HEALTH 
SERVICE 


15% discount to approved dealers. 


Garon Bee Co., 

















BEES AND QUEENS. 


2-lb. pkg. with laying queen 
3-lb. pkg. with laying queen 
Laying queens, each 


Donaldsonville, La. 





PETTIVS 


Package Bees & Queens 


PREPARED FOR INCREASED PRO- 
DUCTION AND EVEN BET- 
TER SERVICE 


FRUIT GROWERS AND BEEKEEPERS 


Morley 
with an increased 


is ready to serve you again 
production in Best Young 
Italian Queens and Vigorous Young Worker 
sees which have done no work. 

Any size of Combless Package at any time 
from the first of April to the end of May. 

The Five-pound Orchard Package is our spe- 
cialty; but smaller sizes have equally careful 
attention, 


WHAT WE GUARANTEE 


Queens as good as the best. 


Pettit 


Young Italian 
Losses replaced promptly. 

Early orders shipped as promised. Later or- 
ders shipped promptly or reply by wire. 

Safe arrival. Replacement or refund or re- 
ceipt of express bad-order report. Fast night 
express service insures few losses. 

Full weight of bees in very neat light pack- 
ages. 


OUR PRICES for April and May, 1936. 
Five-pound Combless Orchard Package, 


We SD cn coccascsesconcues $4.55 each 
Four-pound Combless Package, 

ere 3.85 each 
Three-pound Combless Package, 

We ED coe ec evaressesecoces 3.15 each 
Two-pound Combless Package, 

Ll” Eee 2.45 each 


Any size package without queen, deduct 75c. 

Quantity discounts of any kind are forbidden 
by Washington authorities. 

Payment mav be made at any time before 
shipping date. 

Terms to authorized dealers will be sent on 
application. 


MORLEY PETTIT, ALBANY, GA. 


| 


| 
| 
| 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Our bright Italians are good honey-gatherers. 
Owing to our special breeding method they 
swarm less, they build up fast. We make prompt 
shipments and use light cages. No disease ever 
been in our county. 2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.45; 
after June, $1.95. 3-lb. pkg. with queen, $3.15; 
after June, $2.55. Queens, 75c each. After June 
. 50c each. Safe arrival, satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

TAYLOR APIARIES, LUVERNE, ALABAMA 














Three-band Italian 
Queens and 
Combless 
Package Bees 


As good as there are shipped in as light 
built is safe to ship in. 
Shipped on want them. 
State with each ship- 
is added to 
take while en route. 
Live No orders too 
large to be handled out promptly. 


QUEENS BY MAIL PREPAID 


Untested, each 
Tested, each 
BEES FOR EXPRESS SHIPMENT 
With Untested Queen, F. O. B. here. 
Two-pound packages ........ $2.45 each 
Three-pound packages 3.15 each 


For mail shipments of bees, add 10c¢ for 
each package, plus postage. 


D. C. Jackson, Funston, Ga. 
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~A@eing to Lansing ! ! 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED A SHIPMENT OF— 






































ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 
and can give you fine service on your needs. Inei- 
dentally, while you are in Lansing, you can visit the 
Agricultural College. \ 
‘  scaarreeemeeee 
PRICE! OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
ein ae For merchandise that gives absolute satisfaction. 
LANSING. Roots have been making bee supplies for over 60 
GET OUR years. The thousands of satisfied Root customers is 
PRICES. your best guarantee. 
SAVE MONEY! ‘ 
L &, 
510 North Cedar Lansing, Michigan S€€ Suppues 
































Attention, Please! 


Here we are again, STEVENSON’S GOLDEN 
ITALIAN QUEENS, raised the very best way 
in Southern Louisiana, where we have a very 
early and continuous honey flow. 
This natural environment causes our bees to 
feed us abundantly with just the right food to 
develop us properly and make us: REAL 
QUEENS OF QUALITY. 
Our progeny are large, very gentle, and the best 
aGducds 1 d nN RY of honey producers. Write STEVENSON’S 
APIARIES, WESTWEGO, LA., for descriptive 
circular. Quotations on package bees and 
Guaranteed mated to a pure Cau- queens as per Marketing Agreement. — 


casian drone, or we replace them. 


You are the judge. F O hy Ss Al “2 
WRITE FOR FREE 





CIRCULAR 
Select untested queens, April 1 PURE ITALIAN QUEENS & BEES 


to June 1, 75c each. Two-pound Nothing But the Best 
packages of Caucasian bees with 
queen, $3.00 each. If you want : ; 
genuine Mountain Gray Cauca- queens, 75¢ each. 


qian bees and queens, 1 lb. of bees with young queen, $1.75 


Bright yellow and three-banded 


. . e 2 lbs. of bees with young queen, 2.45 
Caucasian Apiaries 3 lbs. of bees with young queen, 3.15 


Brooklyn Ala You send for them, they go. 
> . 


Is the Place to Get Them. GRAYDON BROS. 


Route 2. Greenville, Ala. 
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50 full colonies of bees, wintered in two- 
story hives, 10-frame; A-1 condition, Guaran- 
teed no disease. F. Hofmann, Riverside, Ill. 

HOWELL’S THREE-BAND Italian queens 


pay their way, and must please the customer. 


Now ready, 75c each. D. W. Howell, Shell- 
man, Ga. 
EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt §ship- 


ment, beginning May 1. Two-pound package bees 
with queen, $2.45; three-pound, $3.15; shipped 
by express collect, or if by parcel post, add 
Choice hardy Italian queens, 75c. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. Birdie M. Hartle, Reyneclds- 
ville, Pa. Box 363. 

MAYEUX BEE FARM—ltalian bees and 
queens, Honey Girl strain, for spring delivery. 
Will ship with comb of brood and honey or 
combless. 3-lb. bees with queens, $3.15 each; 
2-lb. bees with queen, $2.50 each; 4-lb. bees 
with queen, $3.85 each. Health certificate fur- 
nished with each shipment. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. Mayeux Bee Farm, Alex L. Mayeux, 
Prop., Hamburg, La. 


PLAY SAFE—Investigate my safety payment 
plan. It will assure you of your packages when 
you want them. Don’t be disappointed. Be sure 
of getting your packages on the dates you want 
them. I get no pay until after bees are shipped. 
Everybody looks for rush business this spring. 
$e sure of getting your packages in time to 
make a honey crop. Write me for full particu- 
lars and play safe. Three-banded Italian pack- 
ages and queens since 1920. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. A, W. Nations, Donna, Texas. 


SITUATION WANTED 


EXPERIENCED young man wants work for 
season. A, C. Lettner, Fountain City, Wis. 


pos tage, 

















HELP WANTED 


W ANTED—Clean active man, good habits, to 
work in our apiaries. Room and board furnish 





ed. Age, experience, and wages in first letter. 

J. B. and C. J. Merwin, Prattsville, N. Y. 
WANTED—Industrious young man_ with 

clean habits to work with bees and poultry. State 


experience, age, 
first letter. E. L. 

WANT'ED—Clean, active 
work in my Michigan apiaries, Give age, weight, 
height, experience, if any, and wages expected, 
in first letter. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


weight and 


wages expected 
Lane, Y 


Trumansburg, N. 


young man for 
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THE LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 
(Continued from page 226.) 
Mexico and South America, and on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean and the rest of the world. Un- 
derneath Texas they have at this writing been 
down, out in Upton County, only 12,500 feet or 
so for oil, and up in the air Texas has in Guada- 
lupe Peak, 9500 feet above sea level, the high- 
est hill in the United States east of the Rockies, 

Texas is so big that people in Brownsville 
call the Dallas people Yankees, and the citizens 
of El Paso speak of the residents of Texarkana 
as being ‘‘effete Easterners.’’ It is farther from 
El Paso to Texarkana than it is from Chicago 
to New York, and Texarkana is closer to Mil 
waukee by airline than it is to El Paso. (Try 
this on your Rand-McNally.) The United States 
with Texas left out would look like a three 
legged Boston terrier. 

The chief occupation of the people is to try 
to keep from making all the money in the world, 
and at that the wealth of Texas increased 539 
per cent between 1900 and 1927. At one time 
Texas was so wild that not even the law of 
gravitation was obeyed, and the chief pursuit of 
the Texans was Indians and Mexicans, but now 
it is crop records and oil production. It is so 
healthful in Texas that out in Eastland a horned 
frog lived 30 years sealed in a cornerstone 
without food, air, or water. 

Texans are so proud of the Lone Star State 
that they can not sleep at night. If a Texan's 
head should be opened the map of the state 
would be found on his brain. The word ‘‘Texas’’ 
is of Indian origin and means ‘‘Friends,’’ and 
the Texas people are that way yet unless you 
take a slam at their state. If your front gate is 
not at least 18 miles from your front door, you 
do not belong to society as constituted in Texas. 
Down on the King ranch the front gate is 150 
miles from the front porch and the owner is 
thinking of moving the house back so as not to 
be annoyed by passing automobiles. Other Texas 
landlords have whole mountain ranges on their 
ranches, and one Texan has 40 miles of navi- 
gable river on his farm. If the proportion of cul- 
tivated land in T’exas were the same as in Illi 
nois, the value of Texas crops would equal that 
of the other 47 states combined. If all the peo 
ple of the United States were to move to Texas, 
it still would be no more densely populated than 
is Massachusetts. Texas has land enough to sup 
ply every man, woman, and child in the whole 
world with a tract 20x200 feet, and have enough 
left over for all the armies of the world te 
march around five abreast. 

(Continued on page 241.) 





with Bee Primer - 


American Bee Journal monthly; 
tips on care of 


COFY FREE. 


bees and selling of 
Full 12-month subseription, 


both magazines and Primer, 


offer good only in the United States. 





12-Month Subscription +] 00 


published and edit- 
ed by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pictures and 
honey. 


with BEE PRIMER--22 
pages, illustrated booklet to help the beginner- 
FOR $1.00. Combined with Gleanings in 
ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
Address 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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THE LAND OF MILK AND HONEY 


(Continued from page 240.) 

To move the Texas corn crop would take a 
string of box cars longer than the distance be- 
tween New Lork and San Francisco. If the 
1,500,000 tons of sulphur mined in Texas an- 
nually were in the hands in his Satanic Majesty, 
they would solve his fuel problem. If all the 
cotton grown in Texas were baled and built 
into a stairway, it would reach to the Pearly 
Gates. If the 378, 233,017 barrels of oil produced 
in Texas in 1934 were made into gasoline, it 
would run a well known make of light car 
throughout eternity .If all the hogs of Texas 
were one hog, he could dig the Panama Canal 
in three roots and one grunt. If all the Texas 
steers were one STEER, he could stand with 
his front feet in the Gulf of Mexico and his hind 
feet in Hudson Bay, and with his horns punch 
holes in the moon, and with his tail brush the 
mists off the Aurora Borealis. 

As Texas is to the Universe, so Dallas is to 
Texas. 

Come to Dallas, a friendly city in a friendly 
state. 





IT WILL PAY YOU 


To get the wax working and foundation prices on 


SCHMIDT'S 
ECONOMY FOUNDATION 


Weed process. Satisfaction or money back. 


Oscar H. Schmidt, Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 





PACKAGE BEES 


BRIGHT ITALIANS 


Youngest bees—finest queens. 
100% pleased or your money back. 


Marketing agreement prices. Na discount. 
Safe arrival, health certificate. 


HONEY BOWL APIARIES 


Reserve, Louisiana. 


NORMAN BROS.’ 


Packages and Queens 


NOW READY 


You can depend on them when wanted. They 
will make colonies you will be proud of. Our 
hives are boiling over with young baby bees 
and queen yard is in full operation. While 
quality and service are to be considered, ours 
will please you. Let us prove it with our large 
yellow selected 3-banded honey-gathering strain 
of Italians. We ship overweight packages, young 
bees in light weight cages. We are now ready 
to serve you best for 1936. Safe arrival, health 
certificate, entire satisfaction guaranteed in 
U. S. A. and Canada. 15% discount to dealers. 











Prices 
2-lb. pkg. with young queens...... $2.45 each 
3-lb. pkg. with young queens...... 3.15 each 


Untested queens ................ -75 each 
Tested queens, double the price of untested 
queens, All packages F. O. B. express. 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 
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QUEENS 
QUEENS 


...Fresh from Our Yards... 


Three-banded Italians 
If you have queenless hives or need 
queens for any purpose, we can 
make immediate shipment. 


Tested Queens, each 
Untested Queens, each 

2-lb. pkg. bees with queen.... 
3-lb. pkg. bees with queen.... 


Citronelle Bee Co., Inc. 
Citronelle, Ala. 


J. T. Haertel, Mgr. 











Bees and 


Queens 


HUSTLING ITALIAN STOCK 


Full Weight Packages with 
“Queens of Quality.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $2.45 ea. 
3-Ib. pkg. bees with queen, $3.15 ea. 
Queens, 75¢ each. 


All prices subject to 15% dealer’s 
discount. 


J. F. McVay 


JACKSON, ALA. 
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Since 1892 we have been 


breeding 


Thriftiness 


into our strain of three-banded 
Italian bees. That’s why they 
are guaranteed to please. 


Combless packages and 
queens. Write for information 
and prices. 


We are booking orders for 
May delivery only. 


W.J. Forehand & Sons 


FORT DEPOSIT, ALABAMA 








PATENTS—Williamson & Walton 
Attorney for The A, I. Root Co. 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
MT. PLEASANT, ALA. 


Book your order early. Queens, 75c. 
Packages, $2.45 and $3.15. 
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24-HOUR SERVICE 
——RUSH ORDERS—— 


QUEENS PACKAGES 
3-banded Italian Queens and Packages 
Hi-Quality—Efficient, Honest Service. 

We Support the American Honey Insti- 
tute. Do You? 


Prices, April 1 to June 1, Any Number 
Select untested young queens, 
(postpaid), 75c each 
2-Ib. pkg. and queen (exp. col.) $2.45 ea. 
3-lb. pkg. and queen (exp. col.) $3.15 ea. 
5-lb. pkg. and queen (orchard pkg), 
(exp. col.) $4.55 ea. 
15% off to dealers on bees for resale. 
Queens by air mail daily. 
Wire Money for 24-hour Service. 


EELLS HONEY & BEE CoO. 
HOUMA, LOUISIANA, U. 8. A. 
‘*In the Sunny South.’’ 























PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


High grade superior quality. 32 years’ experi 


ence insures best queens that experience can 
produce. Orders filled promptly, 75c each, any 
number. Book your orders in advance. Package 


bees at Agreement prices. You must be satisfied 
No disease. 
Cc. G. ELLISON, BELTON, 8. C. 





Mott’s Northern-Bred Italians 


Eliminates that swarm nuisance. Free list. 
Guaranteed purely mated. 


April, May, $1.00; 3, $2.50; 6, $4.75; 12, 
$9.50. June, July, $1.00; 2 or more, 75c each; 
50, $35.00; $100, $65.00. Fair to good breed 


ers, $2.00, $3.00, $5.00. Virgins, 40c. Sat‘-fac 
faction guaranteed. 


E. E. MOTT, GLENWOOD, MICH. 


LOOK! 


Three-banded Italian bees and queens of fine 
quality. They are real honey-gatherers and gen- 
tle to work with. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for circular. 


ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 
Geo. Elmo Curtis, Mgr. GRAHAM, N. C. 








GOLDEN ITALIAN AND RED 
CLOVER QUEENS, 75c EACH. 


Package bees, $2.45 for 2-lb. package with 
queen; $3.15 for 3-lb. package with queen. They 
have proven satisfactory over U. S. and Oan- 
ada for over 35 years. They are as good as the 


best. 
E. A. SIMMONS APIARIES 
Powell Owen, Mgr. Greenville, Ala. 





RED RIVER VALLEY APIARIES 


Located in Northeast Texas. We are ready to 
serve you with quality packages, including 
baby bees, superior Italian queens, quantity, 
quality, live delivery. Service and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


J. G, BRUNSON, CHICOTA, TEXAS. 








Package Bees & Queens 
——FOR 1936—— 
By the pound, ton, or car. 


The Victor Apiaries, Kyle, Texas 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Satisfaction guaranteed, health certificate, fast 
overnight express direct to the North in twenty- 
four hours south of great lakes. Customer wrote 
that ours were the best he had ever handled. 
One of our queens tied in test for production in 
West. J. H. Waibel is our queen breeder, who 
for years was queen breeder for David Running, 
Sumterville, Alabama. 


A. J, HOOK & CO., EUTAW, ALABAMA 
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FREE 


honey intelligently. 


letter to— 


Box G-6 


mm 


Extend Your Subscription 3 Months 


HERE IS HOW YOU CAN DO IT 
EASILY AND NO EXPENSE TO YOU 


There are in every community a Jarge number of beekeepers that do not sub- 
scribe to any bee magazine. By offering them GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
you are helping them to secure more profit from their bees, and market their 


Send in your neighbor’s subscription for one year (not renewal) and one dollar 
and we will extend your subscription 3 months, or 4 months for a 2-year sub- 
scription and $1.50, or 5 months for a 3-year subscription and $2.00. Mail your 


Gleanings in Bee Culture 


U2 


HURUNUI EEE 





Medina, Ohio 


FT 












ROSEDALE 


STEAM 
UNCAPPING PLANE 


Guaranteed to work. 
2000 capped frames can 
be uncapped in one day. Can be 
attached to same boiler now in 
use for steam knive. Price $6.50, 
delivery charges extra. Write 
for free catalog. ROSEDALE HUTTERIAN 
MUTUAL CORPORATION, Elie, Manitoba. 





EDWARDS 


Saves you 


METAL ROOFS 


In spite of rising costs, we are now quoting 
rock-bottom prices, freight paid, on plain or 
copper bearing galvanized inter-locking sheet 
roofing and metal shingles. Now is the time to 
protect your home and barns permanently from fire, 
lightning, wind and weather. Easy to apply. Sold 
under $10,000 guarantee. Send roof measurements 
today. Ask for Catalog No. 88. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
433-483 Butler St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Get your accurate- 
ly machined bee 


supplies from 
The Hubbard Apiaries 


ONSTED, MICHIGAN 





Swarming—Its Control and 


Prevention 

by L. E. Snelgrove, M. A., M. A. B. Sc. 

Including new and easy methods of preven- 
tion involving little labor, no caging of queen 
or destruction of cells—no interruption of lay- 
ing or honey-gathering, immediate occupation 
of supers, annual pounooees. increase or rot 
as desired. Postpaid, $1.0 

SNELGROVE, Bleadon, , England. 


Hilbert 


Method 
Cut Comb 
Honey 





write for 
our cat- 

alog which 

will include 

free full information on Cut Comb Honey Hunks 

and Chunks. 

Jas. E. Hilbert, Traverse City, Michigan. 








THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee jour- 
nal in Great Britain, and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice of 
apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 
stamps. Membership of the diub, including sub- 
scription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis Club, 
—- London Road, Oamberly, Surrey, as: 
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B. B. PLIERS AND HIVE TOOL COMBINED. 
Practical frame lifter and holder, price, $1.00. 
Scraper for quick clean work, price, $1.00. 
CALIFORNIA BEE & TOOL CO., 810 W. Pedre- 
gosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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MAPLE SYRUP 


MAPLE SYRUP FOR SALE—Highest qual- 
ity, 100% pure Vermont maple syrup and sugar, 
fancy and No. 1 grade. Very reasonable. Philip 
Spooner, Enosburg, Falls, Vt. 








CAUCASIAN BEES and QUEENS 
for May Delivery 


Let us book your orders now for May deliv- 
ery. Queens, postpaid, untested, 75c each; se- 
lect tested, $2.00 each. Breeders, $5.00 and 
$7.00 each. All packages, nuclei, and colonies, 
transportation extra, 2-lb. packages, each, with 
queens, $2.50; 3-lb. each, with queens, $3.25; 
larger size, add 75c for each additional pound 
bees wanted. Other sizes, write for prices. 


BOLLING BEE CO., BOLLING, ALA. 














Italian 
Queens 


From recently imported stock from 
Northern Italy. 





. 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW 
€ 


To requeen your colonies is to in- 
crease your profits. Let us tell you 
why. 


The A.1. Root Company 


Box G-6. Medina, Ohio. 






































PHEASANTS 


RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS—From sge- 
lected breeding stock. Booking orders for eggs, 
April, May and June deliveries. August Lotz 
Company, Boyd, Wis. 








DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL. Dept. 618, Fair- 
bury, Nebr., monthly magazine, 25c yearly, 5 
months, 10c. 








BEES WANTED 


Bees on shares. 


Pardeeville, Wis. 
WANTED—Price on 100 2-lb. packages or 





WANTED 
Paul Crouse, 


Good location. 














two-frame nuclei for May 1 delivery. H. G. 
Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
WANTED — Melting and bottling outfit 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, Box 8, Medina, Ohio 

MOUNTING BIRDS AND ANIMALS makes 
profitable winter side line. Complete outfit 
CHEAP. FREE particulars. David Walbolt, Wa 
terville, Ohio. 


$2500 LOAN wanted to expand investment 
producing carload honey yearly, envied central 
location, recently acquired semi-finished build- 
ing with 4000 ft. floor space, basement room 
for 1000 colonies, 3 other cellars. Terms: 8% 
first mortgage or shares; pay back $500 every 
12 months. Exchange for package bees, full colo- 


nies, and 10-frame equipment, new $106. V-8 
truck, job complete with dowel, stake rack, 
also 1931 Chev. truck with semi-trailer, for 


anything I can use; 150 comb honey supers, 
200 queen excluders, also German wax press. 
Correspondence solicited. Write Walter Hamil 
ten, Drayton, N. Dak. 





IMPERIAL ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 


LOWER AUSTRIAN QUEENS 


The finest bees that can be produced, reared 
under most favorable conditions. Marketing 
agreement prices. 


The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Texas. 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA SHIPPERS 











BANTA 


AND 


WIRE 





Quality 
Bees and 
Queens 





REDDING, 
CALIF. 














2-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg. bees with queen, $3.15. 
Young laying queen, 75c. 15% Discount to Dealers. 





——— 4 
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GASPARD’S 


High quality Golden and three-banded Ital- 
ian queens and package bees for spring deliv- 
ery. Book orders now and reserve shipping date. 

COMB PACKAGES WITH QUEENS 
2-lb. package with queen and a frame of 


MEE 6.1 tntes he neenceaenaaad $2.45 each 
3-lb. package with queen and a frame of 
REE | avai ou ereee Gat ba ace meas $8.15 each 


If larger packages are desired, for each addi- 
tional frame of brood, or for each additional 
pound of bees, add 70c to the above 2 and 8 
pound package prices. Combless packages with 
queens shipped on sugar syrup, same prices as 
comb packages. 

Prompt and efficient service. Safe arrival 
guaranteed, and a health certificate with each 
shipment. Orders booked with 10% down, bal- 
ance at shipping time. 15% to dealers. 

Address— 


J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA, 














SMITH’S 


Superior Bees and Queens 
For May Delivery. 
Good service, high quality, full weight, 


perfect delivery, selected queens. In fact, 
a BIGGER value for your money. 


2-lb. pkgs. with queens....... $2.45 
3-lb. pkgs. with queens....... 3.15 
Selected queens ............. .75 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY 
CALHOUN, ALABAMA 























——- 








Hessmer Bee Farm 


ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
Packages and Nuclei with Select Queens 


2-pound package, combless........ $2.45 each 
3-pound package, combless........ 3.15 each 
1-frame nuclei, 2 Ibs. bees.......... 2.45 each 
2-frame nuclei, 2 lbs. bees........ 2.85 each 
Each additional pound bees............ -70 
Each additional comb of brood.......... .40 


Dealers’ discount, 15%. 


20% books order, balance 10 days before ship- 
ping date. Season starts April 1. Satisfaction, 
safe arrival guaranteed. 


HESSMER BEE FARM 


Willie Roy, Prop. 


HESSMER, LA. 
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Hold On! 


Give us but ONE package out of your 
regular yearly orders. Check hive this 
fall against the best hive you have. 
You'll get the surprise of your life. 

Our GOLDEN ITALIANS are not only 


gentle, large and pretty to look at, but 
most important—THEY PRODUCE! 
All queens guaranteed personally rear- 
ed, this year’s stock. 
Minimum prices marketing agreement. 


SPOERRI APIARIES 


ST. BERNARD P. 0., LOUISIANA 





Caucasians 


Extra gentle, prolific, long tongue, lit- 
tle swarming, dependable workers— 
10% to 40% ahead of Italians. 


Carniolans 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, build up 
fine during the spring, building beautifully 
white combs. Most excellent workers. My queens 
headed colonies producing average 435 lbs. ex- 
tracted over whole yard. Many customers now 
reporting both above races coming through the 
recent severe winter in fine condition. 

Price 2-lb. package, both races: 
2-lb. package with queen......... $2.50 each 
8-frame colony, tested (1935) queen, 8.00 each 
Breeding queen (1935 reared).... 5.00 each 

(A limited number of 2-lb. packages ITAL 
IANS with queen for those who prefer them 
at same price.) 

Packages and colonies ready May 5th on. 
Breeding queens in April. I am more convenient 
for eastern states and southern Canada. Less 
express charges, less net cost per package, less 
time in transit, arrive in better condition. Yards 
of two races 12 miles apart. 


ALBERT G. HANN, GLEN GARDNER, N. J. 
CHOICE ITALIAN 
QUEENS ..... 75c Each 


Big, prolific queens. Our queens must satisfy. 
Health certificate. 


A. M. KELLY 





15% discount to dealers, 


Bell, Florida. 





ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 


QUEEN REARING OUR SPECIALTY. 


We offer you the very best and guarantee satisfaction. Order now. 
All shipments covered by STATE inspection certificate. 
Marketing Agreement Prices. 


SHASTA APIARILES 


SHASTA, Shasta Co., CALIF. 
Express Office, Redding, Calif. 


GEO. W. MOORE 
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F. W. CHAPMAN 








Kansas—Arthur Allen, Highland, $10; *H. 
Claycamp, Strawn, $1; E. F. Dean, Topeka, $1; 
W. H. Edson, Olathe, $1; Hubert Elias, Atchi- 
son, $1; J. H. Humphrey, Sabetha, $5.50; J. C. 
Life, Haysville, 25c; T. H. Nelson, Haysville, 
$1; Clay Plymate, Augusta, $1; F. H. Shockey, 
Wichita, 25c; H. W. Stewart, Highland, $3.50; 
Mr. and Mrs. P. E. Yost, Hesston, $1. Total, 
$26.50. 

Kentucky—wWalter T. Kelley, Paducah, $12. 

Louisiana—W. E. Anderson, Baton Rouge, 
$4.50; Bernard & Bejeaux Apiaries, Atchafala- 
ya, $5; R. L. Bernell, New Orleans, $5; E. O. 
Bessonet, Donaldsonville, $1; George Bohne, 
Luling, $12.50; Gilbert Bourg, Gulf Coast Bee 
Jo., Houma, $5; Cloverland Apiaries, Hamburg, 
$5; Crowville Apiaries (J. J. Scott), Winns- 
boro, $5; Garon Bee Co., Donaldsonville, $13; 
Robert Hidalgo, Donaldsonville, $1; Louisiana 
State Beekeepers’ Assn., Donaldsonville, $9.60; 
G. L. Mauldin, Good Hope, $1; 0. T. McKnight, 
Shreveport, $1; Everett Oertel, Baton Rouge, 
$5; Overby Apiaries, Leonville, $10; Red Stick 
Apiaries, Montegut, $5; J. J. Scott, Winns- 
boro, $10; Spoerri Apiaries, St. Bernard, $5; 
M. Stevenson, Gretna, $5; J. Lloyd St. Romain, 
Hamburg, $5; *O. J. Wenzel, Tallulah, $1.00; 
Warren W. Whitcomb, Baton Rouge, $10. Total, 
$129.60. 

Maryland—-M. P. Ilgenfritz, Jr., Castleton, 
$1; Clarence W. Reddick, Walkersville, $1; Al- 
bert C. Stidman, Owings Mills, $1. Total, $3. 

Massachusetts—-Russell Gurney, Lynn, 1; M. 
Hathaway, Mattapoisett, $2.55; Hugh I. Klem- 
pa, Ludlow, $1; A. A. Laughton, Athol, $1; V. 
K. Luttropp, Duxbury, $1; Edward A. Twing, 
Monterey, $3; John Van de Poele, West Ab- 
ington, $1. Total, $10.55. 

Michigan——Charles Abbott, Deckerville, 50c; 
Frank Abbot, Palms, 50c; W. B. Ahlert, Muske- 
gon, 50c; Harold Albaugh, Gowen, 50c; F. H. 
Aldrich, Tuscola, 50c; Lynn Aldrich, Pickford, 
50c; Graydon Andrews, Nashville, 50c; John 
Anmeral, Hudsonville, 50c; Wm. Appledoorn, 
Holland, 50c; K. W. Atkinson, Casnovia, £0c; 
L. Appold, Sebewaing, 50c; Lewis B. Avery, 
Clinton, $1; L. E. Barger, Charlotte, 50c; C. H. 
Barnard, Holland, 50c; C. E. Barnes, Hastings, 
50c; E. C. Barnes, Adrian, 50c; Don P. Bar- 
. Lansing, $5.50; Ira Bartlett, East Jordan, 
$1.50; George Bauer, Fairgrove, 50c; May- 
nard Beck, St. Johns, $10.50; Hubert Beck- 
with, Milford, $5; Fred Benton, Belding, 50c; 
Birt Birman, Hastings, $1; R. Blackman, Port- 
land, 50c; W. G. Blake, Port Huron, $15.50; 
Albert Blink, Holland, 50c; Stanley Bloecker, 
Detroit, $1.50; Joe Blouwcamp, Zeeland, 50c; 
Bos Bros., Jamestown, 50c; John Bosch, Zee- 
land, 50c; C. L. Bowdlear, Plymouth, 50c; W. 
H,. K. Bower, Jackson, 50c; David Brake, Fre- 
mont, 50c; Albert Briney, Eau Claire, 50c; Miss 
Florence Brown, Coopersville, 50c; Chas. 
Brumm, Nashville, $1; Clyde Burton, Grand- 
ville, 50c; Fred Busman, Coopersville, 50c; E. 


Carroll, Central Lake, 50c; Rodger Carroll, Big 
Rapids, 50c; Cass County Beekeepers’ Assoc., 
Niles, $3; S. B. Chesebro, ‘oa 50c; A. O. 


Christ, Belleville, $1.50; i, Christensen, De- 
catur, $2: OC. A. Clapp, Fs Creek, $1; Owen 
L. Clark, St. Clair, $1; Frank Cole, Marne, E0c; 
W. J. Colebrook, Pontiac, 50c; George Coleman, 
Watrousville, $1; G, E. Culver, Thompsonville, 
50c; Ellen Davidson, Morley, 50c; D. A. Davis, 
Birmingham, 50c; Wm. Dawson, St. Clair, 50c; 
*William O. Dean, Nashville, $2; Jesse DeBoy, 
Grand Rapids, 50c; Jas. DeKorne, Grand Rap- 
ids, 50c; E. J. Delamarter, Cheboygan, $2.50; 
Gustave Dicks, Ann Arbor, 50c; Lewis Diehn, 
Remus, $1; C. D. Doane, Otisville, 50c; O. D. 
Doane, Jr., Otisville, 50c; O. E. Doane, Conk- 
lin, 50c; James Dobson, Suttons Bay, $1.50; 
Jake Drost, Holland, 50c; John P. Drumm, Bat- 
tle Creek, 50c; H. J. DuMez, Holland, 50c; 
John ©. Dumon, Big Rapids, $1; Nuel Dunn, 
Kent City, 50c; Geo. Dunning, St. Johns, $1; 


American Honey Institute Honor Roll 
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Mary Duperon, Saginaw, 50c; Mark East, Tra- 
verse City, 50c; Edmond Eisner, Detroit, 50c; 
Earl Emmons, St. Johns, $5; L. E. Evans, On- 
sted, 50c; *W. H. Fleming, Lake, $1.50; John 
Foote, Ridgway, 50c; O. J. Freeman, Mesick, 
50c; Clayton Fuller, Brant, $2; Zana Gates, 
Lyons, 50c; ©. E. Glover, Kalamazoo, 50c; Wil- 
lard J. Geiser, Hershey, 50c; Clyde Godfrey, 
Jonesville, $1; Bruno Goetze, Minden Oity, 
$2.50; Anna Goodwin, Portland, 50c; ; 
Grauer & Son, Frankenmuth, 50c; Walter 
Grauer, Frankenmuth, 50c; L. Greenfield, QOoll- 
ing, 50c; Wallace Greenleaf, Muir, $2; 
Griggs, Flint, 50c; J. H. Hacker, Mt. Clemens, 
$1; Hamilton Bee Supply Co., Almont, $5; 0. B 
Hamilton, Fenton, 50c; Ww. J. Hamilton, Al- 
mont, 50c; Gerritt Hamstra, Zeeland, 50c; Vic 
Harris, St. Louis, 50c; Bert Harvey, DeWitt, 


50c; James Harwood, Benzonia, 50c; Stephen 
Harwood, Grand Rapids, 50c; W. Hatch, 
Copemish, 50c; J. H. MHaughey, Berrien 


Springs, 50c; O. E. Hawley, Shelby, 50c; John 
R. Hein, Detroit, 50c; John Hendricks, Zee- 
land, 50c; James Hilbert, Traverse Oity, $6.50; 
N. Hill, Traverse City, 50c; Roy Hooper, Tra- 
verse City, 50c; H. E. Hosback, Detroit, $2.50; 
Edward J. Houda, Traverse Oity, 50c; Jake §. 
House, Hersey, 50c; Elmer S. .Howe, Azalia, 
50c; Mike Hruscha, Ada, $5; L. N. Hubbard, 
Onsted, $5.50; P. W. Hufford, Petoskey, $4; 
E. M. Hunt, Lansing, $1; Ionia Beekeepers’ 
Assoc., Ionia, $10; Roy C. Ives, Chelsea, 50c; 
Frank Janeschek, Middleville, $5.50; George 
Jaquays, East Jordon, $10.50; Wesley Johnston, 
Port Hope, 50c; J. P. Jones, Detroit, 50c; E. E. 
Judd, Chesaning, 50c; John Kamer, Hudson- 
ville, 50c; F. X. Kastel, Ottawa Lake, $3; Les- 
ter Kauchnevkavich, Traverse City, 50c; Prof. 
R. H. Kelty, East Lansing, $50; G. H. Kirk- 
patrick, Kalkaska, 50c; Frank Klackle, Stevens- 
ville, $1; Don Kloepfer, Grand Ledge, $1; Alex 
Kloster, Byron Center, 50c; C. W. Klump, Low 
ell, 50c; W. C. Knickerbocker, Hastings, 50c; 
Chas. Koenig, Holland, 50c; G. J. Kora, Ber- 
rien Springs, $1.50; L. W. Krone, Three Oaks, 
$1; Frank Krupka, Merrill, $1; D. Lamb, Nash- 
ville, 50c; B. W. Lammers, Jamestown, 50c; 
John Lander, Detroit, 50c; Jas. Lane, Hudson, 
$1; John Lanting, Jamestown, 50c; Claire Laps, 
Portland, 50c; G. S. Larrabee, Grand Rapids, 
50c; John Lavew & Son, Grand Rapids, $2; G. 


J. Lengst, Tuscola, $1; Ralph Lenosky, East 
Jordan, 50c; Clarence Lessien, Coopersville, 
50c; Godfrey Linaberg, Fruitport, 50c; George 


Lockwood, Saginaw, 50c; Hiram Mackus, Jeni- 
son, 50c; ‘John Majinska, Portland, 50c; C. W. 
Manley, Sandusky, 50c; Floyd Markham, Ypsi- 
lanti, $8.40; Wm. J. Martin, Owosso, $10.50; 
John D. McColl, Tecumseh, $6.50; G. D. Me- 
Intyre, Hastings, 50c; H. C. Mestemaker, Lyons, 
50c; Michigan Beekeepers’ Assoc., Dowagiac, 
$1; Chas, H. Miller, Onsted, 50c; Vester E 
Mock, Springport, $1; O. E. Moore, Millington, 
$3.50; Frank Moore, Newaygo, 50c; Herbert 
Morehouse, Otsego, $1.50; R. A. Noggle, Ann 
Arbor, $2; F. R. Osborne, Milford, 50c; Ottawa 
County Home, Coopersville, 50c; Ivan Parks, 
Romeo, 50c; Howard Passage, Bloomingdale, 
50c; H. M. Peck, Grand Rapids, 50c; Otto W. 


Pino, Zeeland, 50c; *R. H. Ploeger, Vernon, 
$1; J. R. Poe, Muskegon, 50c; Howard Potter, 


Jr., Ithaca, $36.50; Frank Rasmussen, Green- 
ville, 50c; A. Rattray, Almont, $5; Wm. Rein- 
hold, Flat Rock, $1; E. ©. Richardson, Adrian, 
50c; Leon Richter, Grand Rapids, 50c; Walter 
Rink, Port a 50c; Elmer Rossman, Meta: 
mora, $1; O. H. Roth, Reese, $6; D. L. Roy, 
Muskegon, 50c; David Running, Filion, $96.50; 
Dave Salmon, Manchester, 50c; Chester Salty- 
siak, Saginaw, 50c; Mrs. Elsie Sands, Saginaw, 
50c; Sanilac County Beekeepers’ Assoc., Sén- 
dusky, $5; N. A. Saunders, Addison, 50c; Louis 
Scherencel, Coopersville, 50c; Gustave Schmel- 
zer, Schewaing, 50c. 
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LAKE PEARL APIARIES 





















































ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS 
FOR THE YEAR 1936 AS FOLLOWS: 
4 2 lbs. bees, 1 frame and queen...... $2.45 
3 lbs. bees, 1 frame and queen...... 3.15 
3 3 lbs. bees, 2 frames and queen..... 3.85 Pl Y 
k, tee 
5, 15% discount to dealers. ace our 
; | Isaac ROY: PROPS HESSMER, LA. 
y, I : *” ’ 
: Order Now 
“ 1000 2 and 3 pound packages for 
1- April and May shipment. 
Rush your order for some of our 12% Prospects for a honey crop were never 
3 oversize packages, with young lay- better. Put your empty equipment to 
]- ing queens. Free circular on request work. We offer three-band Italian bees 
ie ‘ . of the very best quality, with select 
~ GOOCH APIARIES young queens, shipped in light weight 
h, : cages. All full weight packages guaran- 
0 Farmersville Texas teed to please you. 
iB = PRICES—— 
“ + 
. CRUMMEY S 2-lb. package with queen. . 
a ee Italian Qneene. - 3-lb. package with queen 
; -Ib. pa 8 untes' ey , 
4 21b. package with untested queen....... 2.45 Select untested queens 
3, 1 dozen untested queens postpaid........ 9.00 15% discount to dealers. 
d, : bp — — 2s cose +" é — 
1: ook your order and reserve shipping date. Free 
:, [tse “Discount” to"denters ‘Fast express’ | J Geo. A. Hummer & Son 
all points. 
4 JOHN A. CRUMMEY, JESUP, GA., BOX 351. PRAIRIE POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
. HIGH CLASS PRINTING AT MODER- a 
8 ATE PRICES. LABELS, STATIONERY, 
. BOOKLETS, PAMPHLETS, ETC., ETO. 
- THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 
ex 
- cé ~ 33 
Cc; 
BETTER-BRED QUEEN 
C8, ° 
h- . 
e: 3-Banded Italians 
nn 
* We are prepared to handle your rush orders. Don’t hesitate to send 
G’ them to us. Raising queens and shipping packages is our only business. 
st Not a side-line. We have left no stone unturned to give you the best 
le, queens obtainable and good, honest, well prepared packages. Give us a 
* trial and be among our many satisfied customers. 
WV. Prices for Untested, Select Queens. .75c 2lb. packages with queen.......... $2.45 
D. 3-Ib. packages with queen.......... $3.15 4-lb. packages with queen.......... 3.85 
le Dealers wanted in all localities. Dealer’s discount, 15%. 
1S 
Cc, o - 
7 Calvert Apiaries, Calvert, Alabama 
= >) 
nn 
va 
; PACKAGE BEES 
le, 
V. 
n, —_————_PRICES————— 
~ Two-pound package with select young laying queen................. $2.45 each 
wd Three-pound package with select young laying queen................ 3.15 each 
2, IS GL, FE hc cccccccccesccceserescesceesees -75 each 
er Webented PAGERS GUOCMS, COMORTIRE 2. ccc ccccccccsccccccccccsccccccs .75 each 
~ 15% discount to dealers. 
0: Descriptive circular and directions for installing package bees upon request. 
y- 
“ CALIFORNIA APIARIES 
A J. E. WING. COTTONWOOD, CALIFORNIA. 
- 
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Three-Banded Italian Queens 
and Package Bees 





SHIPPED THE DAY YOU WANT THEM. BETTER SERVICE, HIGHER H 
GRADE PACKAGES AND QUEENS. 


SPECIAL NIGHT EXPRESS INSURES FEW LOSSES. 
HEALTH CERTIFICATE WITH EACH SHIPMENT. 


Se SD, GUD kvawcccscssdccscccicncceenss $0.75 

2-lb. pkg. bees with queen........................ 2.45 

S-Ib. pitg. bees With queem. ...... ccc ccccccccccccces 3.15 

Each additional pound of bees.................... .70 
For queenless packages, deduct price of queen. 





For immediate shipment, send your order to | 


W. 0. Gibbs Co., Box 81, Brookfield, Ga. | 





























~~ ~ ~ ~- ~~ 


= ny) 


Particular cAmerican and Canada Beekeepers 
Are Ordering Our 


“Pure Italian Bees and Queens 
Direct from the heart of SUNNY GEORGIA’S Package Bee Country. 


e OUR QUEENS—We have a moderately steady honey flow right through the 
queen rearing season. Under these ideal conditions, coupled with a proven fine 
strain of gentle Italians, we produce queens that are large and fully matured, 
therefore more prolific and longer lived. 
e OUR PACKAGES—Extra full weight baby bees, shipped by most direct route 
on fast northbound express. Two direct trunk lines from here, via New York or 
via Cincinnati and Chicago. Accompanied by State inspector’s certificate of 
health. Shipped by licensed shipper. 100% live arrival of bees and queens guar- 
anteed. Bees for CANADA shipped with correct papers to pass the Customs 
Office. 
© WE GIVE QUALITY AND SERVICE—YOU GET SATISFACTION—AII or- 
ders acknowledge same day as received; receipt is marked with shipping date 
and accompanied by simple, but full instructions for handling packages from 
the time they arrive at your express office. These instructions are based on our 
12 years’ experience handling packages successfully in the North and assures 
you of getting 100% from your packages. Altogether we feel we are giving you 
extra value for your money, but the prices are: 
2-lb. Package with Queen, $2.45; 3-lb. Package with Queen, $3.15 
Extra untested queens, 75c. Packages without queens, 75c less. 
When ordering give name of your nearest Express Office with Express Agent. 
Send all orders or correspondence direct to 


Charles Hillock, Ualdosta, Georgia _| 
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York’s Package Bees 


——QUALITY BRED ITALIANS—— 
BETTER THAN EVER—LARGER SUPPLY—BETTER SERVICE— 
YOUNG BEES—FULL WEIGHT—SAME PRICE. 
Marketing Agreement Prices Are Your Protection for a Higher Standard 


SSB Eee 


Prices. 


Pal Dit Ut Ut toe 0a) At Ut UE 00d 0 Ot Oss sss sss sss sss sss 0 


of Quality. 
ED oo ccacikecccccawncas 75c each, any number 
ED ic anieewheannde’eewe $1.50 each, any number 
2-Ib. pkgs. bees with queens........ $2.45 each, any number 


3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens. . 
2-lb. pkgs. bees without queens 
3-lb. pkgs. bees without queens 
For additional lbs. of bees add 
15% Discount to Recognized Dealers Only. 
Many of the larger buyers book their orders early for preference of ship- 
ping dates and more are doing so than any time previous. The coming season 
promises to be one of the best in many years and it will be practical to put 
all idle equipment in use. Do not wait until the last minute, place your order 
now. Safe arrival, freedom from disease and satisfaction guaranteed. 
We are also dealers for Lewis Beeware and Dadant’s Foundation at Catalog 


tonal $3.15 each, any number 
Siena $1.70 each, any number 
a $2.40 each, any number 
edhe 70c each, any number 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia 
(The Home of Quality Products) 
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NORMAN’S 


Package Bees & Queens 


Quality and Service are still to be considered 
when placing your order for Package Bees and 
Queens. Pure Italian stock, gentle and uniform 
size. Safe arrival and satisfaction in U. S. and 
Canada. State health certificate furnished. F. O. 
B. shipring point, Ramer, Alabama. 
To June Ist—— 
Unt. Queens, 75c each. Tested Queens, $1.50. 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $2.45 each; 3-lb. pkg. 
with queen, $3.15. 15% discount to all dealers. 
All packages, 10% overweight. 


JOHN A. NORMAN, LAPINE, ALA. 








STOLLER’S 


Light Italians reared and tested many years in 
Ohio for honey production. A strain that will 
produce bumper crops, if season permits. Over- 
size packages; baby bees; no disease; prompt 
shipment. We absolutely guarantee our stock 
as represented or your money back. A strain 
worthy of its name, 


3-Ib. oversize, with thrifty queen, $3.15 each, 
any number. 
2-lb. oversize, with thrifty queens, $2.45 each, 
any number. 
THE STOLLER APIARIES 
SYLVESTER, GEORGIA. 


After May 10, Address, Latty, Ohio. 











Package Bees and Queens 


Your choice of queens. 
Carniolan, Caucasian, Italian 


I am better prepared than ever before to give prompt, efficient service to my 
customers. Over 20 years of efficient service in same location. Queens reared in 


yards well isolated from all other bees, guaranteeing pure mating. 
Select laying queen 75¢ each 
Two-pound package of bees with queen 
Three-pound package of bees with queen 
15% discount to dealers. 


H. E. GRAHAM, - Cameron, Texas 
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Genuine Ihree-Banded 
Italian Bees and Queens 


PRICES FOR 1936 


QUALITY AND SERVICE—We are prepared to furnish you with the finest 
quality young genuine Italian work bees and the most select laying genuine 
Italian queens, shipped in well ventilated, light-weight crates. We guarantee 
safe arrival, full-weight packages. Prompt and careful attention to all orders. 


TERMS AND BOOKING—Make up your order from the prices listed and 
mail to us, together with check or money order for the amount of the order; 
Canadian shipments in U. 8S. funds, stating the approximate date you desire 
shipment made, and if by express or parcel post, giving correct shipping point. 
No. C. O. D. shipments made. 


REPLACEMENTS—lIf queens are received dead or in unusable condition, 
return same to us in their respective cages for replacement without charge. If 
packages arrive dead or in bad condition, be sure to secure the express company 
“bad order notation.” Mail this to us, giving full data, for replacement without 
charge. 


EXPRESS INFORMATION—We prefer to ship packages by express, with 
express charges collect at your end. This is cheaper for you and more satisfac- 
tory. In this way you have to figure only the actual cost of bees, as the express 
charge may be paid at your end. 


PARCEL POST INFORMATION—If you desire shipment by parcel post 
have your postmaster give you the rate on the basis of 2-lb. package weighing 6 
pounds, and 3-lb. package weighing 7 pounds. From this you can know the 
amount of parcel post charges to remit with the order. If you fail to figure this, 
and remit an incorrect amount it causes inconvenience and sometimes delay. 


PRICES FOR GENUINE ITALIAN QUEENS—POSTPAID TO YOU 


Shipment April 1 to June 1 Shipment June 1 to Oct. 1. 
ers Each $0.75 |. ES Each $0.50 
WEE ehnwdsticcasdenans Each 1.50 MOE ci cncidcecucessesan Each 1.00 

PACKAGE BEES—EXPRESS CHARGES COLLECT 
Shipment April 1 to June 1 Shipment June 1 to Oct. 1. 
2-lb. Package with Queen.......... Each $2.45 errr ee $1.95 
3-lb. Package with Queen.......... Each 3.15 SE cttegeecncasans 2.55 
2-lb. Package without Queen....... Each 1.70 ere re rer 1.45 
3-lb. Package without Queen....... Each 2.40 reer rr re 2.05 
For each additional pound of bees....... Pe ‘\Shavaneccawesonsadens .60 


For parcel post shipment add 10c per package to above prices, plus parcel 
post charges. 

15 per cent discount allowed by the marketing agreement to dealers only. 
What is meant by dealers is a party or firm ordering bees for resale to other per- 
sons, and if you are a dealer your order must be signed as such. 


TO SECURE BEST DATINGS, BOOK YOUR ORDERS NOW 
NO DISEASE KNOWN HERE. 


Holder Apiaries, Citronelle, Alabama 
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TREAT YOURSELF TO 
THE BEST WITH 


KNIGHT'S 


Line Bred, Leather 
Colored Italians 


Can furnish plenty queens all 
along, but booked to capacity for 
package bees until middle of 
May. If wanted then, write or 
wire me. 





QUEENS, GUARANTEED 


E 











—=> 
ee 


Thanks 


for the orders. We have all that we 
can fill in April. Now booking for 
early May. Three-band queens and 
packages only. Trade Agreement 
prices. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 























R. F. D. 1. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Queens Workers 
That That 
Produce Produce 
Workers Honey 





We can still supply 2 and 3 Ib. pack- 








ages Italian and Caucasian bees and 
queens for late April and May ship- 
ments. We also support the American 
Honey Institute on orders shipped. 


E. W. PETERSON 


SANDWICH, ILLINOIS. 


MATED PURE, SELECT, 75c. 


(No charge for clipping.) Regu- 
lar discount to dealers. 


JASPER KNIGHT 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA. 























» Service, Quality Guaranteed 


i ITALIAN BEES 
} and QUEENS 


| The package season is here now, and I have hundreds of pounds of young baby 
| bees hatching in my apiaries every week which are awaiting your orders to 
| serve you best. Why not place your orders with me and get a good quality and 
| 
| 











also service? I ship only liberal weight packages of bees instead of just lean 
enough to get by; an order placed with me will not give you disappointment. 
My bees are caged in the morning part of the day and leave on fast evening 
train; and also my cages for shipping bees are made of light and strong material 
so as to save my customers the unnecessary transportation charges often due to 
heavily constructed cages. I guarantee pure mating of all queens shipped out, 
\ and safe arrival and satisfaction on bees and queens in U. S. and Canada. Noth- 
‘ ing short of a satisfied customer will satisfy me. Health certificate with each 
i} shipment. 
' 

\ 

\ 





—— PRICES TO JUNE 1 


it 2-lb. pkg. with young queen, $2.45 each; without queen, $1.70 each. 

H 3-lb. pkg. with young queen, 3.15 each; without queen, 2.40 each. 

Queens of bright three-banded Italian stock. Untested, 75c each; tested queens, 
double the price of untested queens. All packages F. O. B. express. 


H THE NORMAN APIARIES, LAPINE, ALABAMA 
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WE ARE WORKING TOWARD ONE END— 


The Prompt Delivery of Satisfaction-Guaranteed 











Headquarters, motor equipment and personnel. 


TRADE AGREEMENT PRICES, OF COURSE: 
2-lb. combless package with queen 
3-lb. combless package, with queen 
Queens, untested 5c. Tested . 


THE PUETT COMPANY, HAHIRA, GEORGIA 


**Where satisfaction is a certainty.’’ 




















D 


| BOOK YOUR ORDER NOW FOR 


Thagard’s Master-Bred 


IMPORTED ITALIAN BEES 
AND QUEENS 
For eighteen years we have bred from breed- 


ers direct from Italy. Our strain is bred for gen- 
tleness and honey-producing qualities. 


Here’s Why Mr. Stoller Prefers 
MASTER-BRED BEES 


 Pacdene Gees 
with 
Imported 
Italian Queens 


Those interested in package bees 
will do well to try some packages 
with our queens. Daughters of im- 


‘Last year we ordered some of your dark 
ported mothers. Italian queens. We — oe Se may be 
worked in rainy weather, or when our strain 
We can accept your order for any will Giime fut the been, of cansun. aoe Get 0 
amount to be shipped May 10th or beautiful. They are very good honey gatherers, 
‘ a . and work better than the light strains in cool 
later. Booked out for April. weather. Stoller Apiaries.’’ 
Two-pound packages with imported We have hundreds of other letters similar to 


this one 


Thousands of Package Bees to Offer 


We are in position to make prompt shipment 
on all orders large or small. 


Italian queens, $2.45 each. 
Three-pound packages with import- 
ed Italian queens, $3.15 each. 


Send in your order for May 10th or PRICES 

1r so . : . Two-pound package with queen.......... $2.45 
later so as to be sure of getting your Three-pound package with queen. ...... 3.15 
packages on time. WEN: chiar th dees dav ares aa ealnas 75¢c each 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES IN 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES LARGE QUANTITIES. 














WINNSBORO, LA., Rt. 1. THE V. R. THAGARD COMPANY 
J. J. Scott, Prop. Established 1918 
: GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 
===" How to Install Package Bees Successfully 
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Quality - Service - Prices 


Package Bees and Queens—lItalians, Caucasians 


Are you one of our many satisfied customers? If not, give us one order. It will 
take only ONE. Direct Express Service. 


SELECT LAYING QUEEN 

TWO-POUND PACKAGE WITH QUEEN 

THREE-POUND PACKAGE WITH QUEEN 
15% discount to approved dealers. 


WEAVER APIARIES, NAVASOTA, TEXAS 


Agents for Pinard Nailess Queen Cages. 


Townsend’s 








PACKAGE 
BEES 


I have leased several thousand swarms of demand for package bees ever this coming sea- 
bees in the package shipping states in the son. Don’t wait, get your order and delivery 
South, which will be put into packages, the date in at once, or you may regret it. 


size that my customers want them, by one of 
my dozen package men down there. 

If you want some of these packages, and 
want them delivered upon the date your con 
tract calls for, place your order with Townsend. 


The order should be placed with me here at 
Northstar, and the bees will be expressed direct 
to you from one of my bee yards in the South. 
Ask for a mimeograph sheet which gives more 
particulars and prices. Do it at once. Address 


Do this at once, as I am expecting the largest E. D. Townsend, Northstar, Michgian. 











Test Your Combs 


WE WILL MAIL TO YOU FREE A COMB TESTER THAT 
WILL ENABLE YOU TO SELECT THE GOOD COMBS 
FROM THE BAD ONES. 


Bad Combs are Expensive 


TOO MUCH DRONE COMB. 
SMALL WORKER BROOD AREA. 
IMPROPER DEPTH OF WORKER CELLS. 





3-PLY FOUNDATION 
3est by the Bee Test 
10 SHEETS, 95 CENTS 
Postage extra. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Dept G-7, Medina, Ohio 
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Italian Bees 


Guaranteed 
Delivery 


Market 
Agreement 


MERRILL BEE COMPANY, BUCATUNNA, MISS. 


MISSISSIPPI’S OLDEST SHIPPER. 


- Queens 




















Three-Banded 
Italian 
Bees and Queens 


As you read these lines and wonder 
where you can get your bees and queens 
on short notice, also quality and satis- 
faction, we wish you to know that we 
have everything ready for the biggest 
season in our history as shippers of bees. 

We know there are firms that ship 
more bees than we do. 

We also know there are some that 
have been in business longer. 

But we do not believe any will give 
you better service, better packages, or 
better queens. 

In the past five years we have not de- 
layed an order over 24 hours or filed a 
claim for bees lost in transit. The past 
season we did not have a complaint of 
queens being superseded. We are proud 
of our record. 


Prices to June 1: 
Young laying queen 
Tested 


Two-lb. package with queen $2.45 
Three-lb. package with queen...... 3.15 
15% discount to dealers. 


Shaw & Homan 


SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 








Jensen’s 
Package Bees & Queens 


Pure Three-Banded Italians 


More package colonies, enlarged queen 
yards, better facilities, and plenty of effi- 
cient help. “We’re off” to what promises 
to be one of the biggest years in beekeep- 
ing. 

= bees and queens of PROVEN 
QUALITY from a concern with a reputa- 
tion for HONEST ADVERTISING, and 
you can expect FAIR DEALINGS. 

Exaggerated claims may catch a “suck- 
er” now and then. We hope to sell you on 
the merits of our goods and service. 

Only a few more orders can be accepted 
for April shipment. 

PRICES: 

- x 6 queens, $2.45 each. 
Hy ae with — 1938 peony 3518 each. 
Queens, select antes, pay mated .75 each 

oney, 2 Ibs. bees, 
1 ere 
$3 frames brood and honey, 3 Ibs. bees, 


queen introduced - $5.60 each. 
Health certificate with every shipment. 


Jensen’sApiaries, Macon, Miss. 
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The Time to Buy Bees 
: Now 


The severe winter has caused an abnormal loss, which will mean a 
heavy demand for packages. Lots of snow will insure plenty of 
moisture and has been a protection to clover. Prospects are bright. 
Honey prices advancing. Don’t get left. 


The Place to Buy 
The Stover Apiaries 


Service, Quality, Prompt Shipment. No orders too large or too 
small. Plus long experience in shipping. Why not try us? 


The Kind to Buy 
Three-banded Italians 


The best all-around bees. We have been unable to find their equal. 
Our queen breeders, with long experience, know how to rear good 
ones. They must please you. 


— 
































PRICES——— 
2-pound packages bees with queens....... $2.45 each 
3-pound packages bees with queens....... 3.15 each 
Untested Italian queems ................. .75 each 


15% discount to dealers. 


The American Honey Institute always needs and is worthy of 
your support. 


The Stover Apiaries 


Mayhew, Mississippi 
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Reliable Service, 
Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


Three Band Italian Bees and Queens 
Price List, Via Express Collect 


2-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ......... $2.45 each 

3-lb. package bees with select un- 
tested queen ......... $3.15 each 

Select Untested Queens. ..75c each 

Select Tested Queens. ..$1.50 each 

Prices of package bees via mail 

quoted on request. 


‘| 15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale. 


Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


Formerly Hayneville Apiary Co. 


W. E. HARRELL 


HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
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To Your Success 


WILLIAMS’ O. K. ITALIAN PACKAGE 
BEES AND QUEENS 
They have stood the test of time and 
proved their ability to produce successful 
honey crops in the North, South, East, 
and West. 
Select young queens, 75c each. 

Full weight of bees in light cages, deliv- 
ered promptly. 

2-lb. size with queen, $2.45 ea. any number 
3-lb. size with queen, $3.15 ea. any number 


P. M. WILLIAMS 


CASTLEBERRY ALABAMA 
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